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MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Offer numerous courses for rural, elementary, and high 
school teachers. An excellent program of lecture, enter- 
taining, and recreation has been arranged for the 
summer session at each College. 
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The dates of the opening of the Summer Terms are as 
follows: 
WARRENSBURG May 2 
KIRKSVILLE June 
SPRINGFIELD June 
CAPE GIRARDEAU June 
MARYVILLE June 
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For detailed information write: 


President George W. Diemer, Warrensburg 


President Walter H. Ryle, Kirksville 


President Roy Ellis, Springfield 


President W. W. Parker, Cape Girardeau 


President Uel W. Lamkin, Maryville 



























































MACMILLAN 


———_ Spring 


a 


McGUIRE 


NEW SOCIAL 
BACKGROUND HISTORIES 


A new two-book series for intermediate 
grades: the first, the story of America 
from the early trade routes that led to 
discovery; the second, world back- 
grounds up to the discovery of America. 
Book I: AMERICA IN THE 
MAKING 
Book II: THE PAST LIVES AGAIN 


For High Schools 


—The REVISED Edition of— 
MODERN ECONOMICS 


Corsett-Co.vin 
Our economic system in realistic, for- 
ward-looking treatment. 

—The REVISED Edition of— 
PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 

Patrerson-Litt_e-Burcu 
Our urgent social, political, and eco- 
nomic problems in treatment as up-to- 
date as the headlines. 
THIS WAY, PLEASE: 
A Book of Manners 
a BoyKIN 
The things that make up graceful liv- 
ing told informally and delightfully for 
young people. 











STEP BY STEP IN ENGLISH 
BAIR-NEAL-FOSTER-STORM-SANDERS 
A new language series. Grades 3-8 


Distinctive for its planned, systematic, developmen- 
tal sequence of instruction within each year’s work 
and from year to year. Handsomely illustrated. 


Fun With Words—Grade 3 


xd" With Tongue and Pen—Grade 4 
s) {Ee yp 
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Words and Their Use—Grade 5 


a Better English Usage—Grade 6 


s Knowing Your Language—Grade 7 
Strength Through English—Grade 8 





—THE INTERMEDIATE UNIT— 
of the series 


THE NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


GATES-HUBER-PEARDON-AYER 


The Intermediate Unit, by Gates and Ayer, 
of THE NEW WORK-PLAY BOOKS ex- 
pands and carries through the sixth grade 
the new Gates Program of Reading begun 
last year in the Primary Unit. The new 

readers effect a transition in objectives to accord 

with the broader requirements of the upper grades. 

Additions to the Primary Unit 

ready this Spring: 

ALL ABOARD—Suppl y 
Pre-Reading Book 
PREPARATORY BOOK FOR 
re-Primer 
MANUAL FOR PRE-READING 
and Reading-Readiness Program 
SIX UNIT READERS for Second 
Reader (We Grow Up) 


SEVEN UNIT READERS for 
Third Reader (Wide Wings) 


The Readers: 


LET’S LOOK AROUND 
—Fourth Reader 


LET’S TRAVEL ON 
—Fifth Reader 


LET’S GO AHEAD 
—Sixth Reader 


Preparatory Books and 
Manuals for each. 


The NEW PROGRESS ARITHMETICS 
BOYER-CHEYNEY-WHITE 


The new edition of this successful series of com- 
bination text-work-test books brings advancements 
that meet to full satisfaction the new curriculum 
requirements of recent years. Adjustments in grade 
placement of teaching certain fundamentals have 
been made. The original edition is also available. 
Six Books—Grades 3-8. 


WATKINS AND PERRY 

A new junior science series 
Incomparable cycle treatment, expanding progres- 
sively from year to year. Beautifully made books; 
simple and interesting presentation. 
UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE—Grade 7 
SCIENCE FOR DAILY USE—Grade 8 
SCIENCE FOR HUMAN CONTROL—Grade 9 
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Before you borrow, you should know 
just how much you are going to pay 
for aut loan. The table below shows 
the monthly installments on loans 
from Household Finance. These in- 
stallments repay all loans in full. 
There are no other charges. 


Payments to fit your purse 


You will note that the Household 
plan permits you to choose the pay- 
ment schedule which best fits your 
own needs and income. Suppose that 
you require $100. Find this amount 
in the first column of the table. Then 
read across, picking out the monthly 
payment which is convenient for 
you to make. Note, for instance, 
that $9.75 a month will repay a $100 
loan in full in twelve months. Or, 
twenty monthly installments of 
$6.41 each will also repay a $100 loan. 

You may prefer, however, to 
make larger payments and thus 
pay up sooner. The sooner you re- 


TO THE TEACHER ABOUT TO GET A LOAN 


How you can borrow $100 if you can pay back $9.75 a month 


pay the less your loan costs. The 
cost of a $100 loan repaid in four 
equal monthly installments, for in- 
stance, is only $6.32. Whatever the 
payment plan you choose, your pay- 
ments include charges only for the 
actual time you have the money. 


What you do to borrow 


All you do to borrow at Household 
Finance is sign a note. You need no 
stocks, bonds or other security. No 
credit questions are asked of your 
friends or relatives. You get your 
loan in a simple, private transaction. 

Please apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household office. Or you 
may borrow by mail. Mail service is 
prompt and convenient. The cou- 
pon below will bring you, without 
obligation, full information about 
getting a loan by mail. 


Have you these booklets? 


To help borrowers better to manage 


























CASH AMOUNT YOU PAY BACK EACH MONTH 
LOAN Including All Charges 
you 4 6 12 16 20 25 
GET | months | months | months | months | months | months | months | months 
7 loan loan loan loan loan loan loan loan 
$25 |$ 6.65 |$ 4.54 |$ 3.49 |$ 2. 2.44 
50 13.29 9.08 6.97 5. 4.87 
75 19.94 13.62 10.46 8.£ 7.31 $ 5.74 |$ 4.81 
100 26.58 18.15 13.95 11. 9.75 7.66 6.41 |$ 5.43 
125 33.23 22.69 17.43 14.: 12.19 9.57 8.02 6.78 
150 39.87 27.2; 20.92 17. 14.62 11.49 9.62 8.14 
175 46.52 31.77 24.41 20. 17.06 13.40 11.23 9.50 
200 53.16 36.31 27.89 22.85 19.50 15.32 12.83 10.86 
250 66.45 45.39 34.87 28.56 24.37 19.15 16.04 13.57 
300 79.75 54.46 41.84 34.2 29.25 22.98 19.24 16.28 

















actual time you have the money. 
Payments are calculated at 
Household’s rate of 242% per 
month. 





WE GUARANTEE the total amount figured by using this table to be the full 
amount you will pay, when payments are made on schedule. You will pay 
less if you pay your loan ahead of time since you pay charges only for the 


B_E. HENDERSON, PRESIDENT 











“Doctor of Family Finances” 








their money affairs and to get more 
from their incomes, Household pub- 
lishes a series of practical booklets 
on money management and better 
buymanship. Many teachers in 
schools and colleges use these help- 
ful publications in their home eco- 
nomics classes. You are invited to 
ask for copies at your Household 
Finance branch. Or write for a list 
of the titles in the Household Fi- 
nance Library of Consumer Educa- 
tion. 
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LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
in 3 Missouri Cities 


KANSAS CITY 
2nd Floor, Shankman 
Bldg., 3119 Troost Ave., 
Valentine 2157. 


2nd Floor, The Dierks 
Bldg., 1006 Grand Ave., 
Harrison 4025. 


2nd Floor, Bryant Bldg., 
llth and Grand Ave., 
Victor 1425. 


Str. Louis 
2nd Floor, 705 Olive St., 
Cor. Olive and 7th Sts., 
Central 7321. 


4th Floor, Missouri The- 
atre Bldg., 634 No. Grand 
Blvd., Jefferson 5300. 


St. JOSEPH 
4th Floor, Toorle Bldg. 
Cor. Sixth and Francis Sts., 
Phone: 2-5495. 


Call at or phone the nearest 
Household office or mail this 
coupon to nearest office. All nego- 
tiations can be completed by mail. 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION... Personal Loans—$20 to $300 





FREE sBooxKLet ann 

APPLICATION BLANK 
Mail this coupon 
whether you wish an im- 
mediate loan or not. You 


never know when this in- EEE. oss sannsesenss 
formation will come in P| OTT ee 
handy. If loan is wanted : 

now, stateamount desired. CHY. 0. eee e eee e eens 
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Household Finance Corporation 

(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) sc 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: * ‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.” I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 















Tuos. J. WALKER, 

Editor and Manager 
. 

INKS FRANKLIN, 

Associate Editor 
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Published monthly, except June, July and 
August, at Columbia, Mo., by the Missouri 
State Teachers Association as per Article VI, 
Section 6 of the Constitution of the M. S. 

A., under the direction of the Executive 
Committee. 


Entered as Second-Class matter, October 29, 
1915, at the Postoffice at Columbia, Missouri, 
under Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for 
mailing at special rate provided for in Section 
1103, Act of Oct. 3, 1917; authorized May 
7, See. 

Annual membership dues $2.00, $1.00 of 
which is to cover cost of School and Com- 
munity. Subscription to non-members, $2.00 
a year. 

Change of Address—If you have your ad- 
dress changed give old as well as new address. 





Send All Contributions to the Editor. 


General Officers 

Lloyd W. King, President, Jefferson City, 
State Superintendent of Public Schools; 
R. M. Inbody, 1st V.-Pres., St. Louis, 
Teacher, Roosevelt High School; Mary Fla- 
hive, 2nd V.-Pres., Kansas City, Teacher, 
Hale H. Cook School; Naomi Pott, 3rd 
V.-Pres., Cape Girardeau, Teacher, High 
School; Thomas J. Walker, Columbia, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Editor, School and Com- 
munity; T. E. Vaughan, Columbia, Asso- 
ciate Secretary and Business Manager; 
Everett Keith, Columbia, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Director of Public Relations; Inks 
Franklin, Columbia, Assistant Secretary, 
Associate Editor. 


Executive Committee 

Clarence W. Mackey, Chairman, Mexico, 
Principal, Junior-Senior High School, 1940; 
Lloyd W. King, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City, 
State Superintendent of Public Schools; 
R. M. Inbody, Ex-officio, St. Louis, Teach- 
er, Roosevelt High School; Leslie H. 
Bell, Lexington, Superintendent of Schools, 
1940; Mrs. Raymond R. Brisbin, 3745 Lin- 
dell Blvd., St. Louis, 1940; Hugh K. 
Graham, Trenton, Superintendent Grun- 
dy County Schools, 1941; Aaron C. Hailey, 
Mountain Grove, Superintendent of Schools, 
1941; Mrs. Ethel R. Parker, Vienna, Super- 
intendent Maries County Schools, 1941; 
Philip J. Hickey, St. Louis, Secretary, 
Board of Education, 1942; Roy E. Taylor, 
Herculaneum, Superintendent of Schocls, 
1942; Nellie W. Utz, St. Joseph, Teacher, 
Humboldt School, 1942. 
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HE SET OF TWELVE ART SUBJECTS 
approved by the State Department of Pub- 
lic Schools for study in the Elementary 

Grades during the year 1939-40 consists of ten 

great paintings, one work of sculpture and one 

masterpiece of Architecture. It is most fitting 
that the one architectural work is the famous 

Taj Mahal of India, generally considered the 

most beautiful in the world as well as the purest 

and most symmetrical design in Architecture left 
us since the days of Greece. 

It will be remembered that this supurb edifice 
was built as a tomb for the beautiful wife of the 
Indian ruler, Shah Jehan who lived during the 
17th century when the first English Colonists 
were settling in America. During the interven- 
ing years, the Taj Mahal has had perfect care 
and this, combined with a climate which is kind 
to masonry, has tended to preserve the master- 
piece in all its glory. Built of white marble in 
an octagon shape, it stands on a rectangular 
platform of red sandstone from the four corners 
ot which rise slender minarets or prayer towers. 

he building itself measures 130 feet in width 
and length and 70 feet in height. The central 
dome is 100 feet in height. The interior is elab- 
orately decorated with the most costly jewels, 
woven into exquisite designs and all bathed in 

a soft light which filters through alabaster 

screens from without. Below the central cham- 

ber is the vault in which lie the remains of both 
the Shah and his wife. 

The accompanying illustration, made direct- 
ly from negatives taken in Agra, will acquaint 
the reader with the general impressiveness and 
character of the famous Taj Mahal. This sub- 
ject is available in the Artext Collection of 
Imasterpieces and an Artext Print of the Taj 
Mahal is included in the set of twelve Artext 
Prints now being distributed. 

Orders for this material and all other sup- 
plementary materials for carrying out the work 
ot the Courses of Study should be sent to 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
Thos, J. Walker, Secretary 
Columbia, Missouri 
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*“4APRILLE with his shoures 
soote” compels “folk to goon on pilgrimages.” 
If your dreams of a trip include riding on every 
road in the U.S., prepare to spend 24 hours each 
day driving at 40 miles an hour for 8 years. 


ra WHY did Samuel Johnson say “Dic- 
tionaries are like watches?” Write today for 
the answer. It is given in an artistic circular, 
which also presents a reproduction (suitable for 
framing) of John Opie’s famous painting of the 
great lexicographer as well as an analysis of “‘the 
modern authority’”—THE Winston DICTION- 
ARY, ADVANCED EDITION. 


Ay WHATEVER objectives you wish 
to achieve in business education—bookkeeping, 
stenography, typewriting, business law, etc.— 
THE WINSTON COMPLETE COMMERCIAL PRO- 
GRAM Offers a text to help you. 


AUTHOGRAM 


“IN ITS MOST VITAL ASPECTS ARITHMETIC 
INCLUDES THOSE LEARNING EXPERIENCES, THE 
PRIMARY PURPOSE OF WHICH IS TO HELP THE 
PUPIL UNDERSTAND THE FUNCTIONS AND APPLI- 
CATIONS OF NUMBER IN THE DAILY AFFAIRS 
OF LIFE AND IN THE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
COMMUNITY ”’ —L. J. Brueckner 














AA MAKE arithmetic function in the 
everyday life of your pupils through THE NEw 
CuRRICULUM ARITHMETICS, Grades 3-8, by 
Brueckner, Anderson, Banting, and Merton. 


AA 1440-1940. The 500th anniversary 
of the invention of printing from movable type 
can be especially celebrated in literate America 
where $1,440,000 is spent every day for reading. 


AVI HAPPINESS ion learning to read 
permeates the Easy GROWTH IN READING pro- 
gram, which features pride in accomplishment 
as a necessity for reading growth. Every child 
enjoys doing things in which he is successful, 
which give him a sense of power. Easy GROWTH 
IN READING gives every child the opportunity 
to say, “I can read!” 

COMPANY . 


The JOHN CITED Ry ge), | 


~——— 


«~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
LOS ANGELES 


WINSTON BLDG 
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Better Go Superior 


“Best 
Built 
Botly 

for 40” 


BODIES 


Your first look at the 1940 Superior School Bus is likely to tempt you . . . likely to win your preference for its hand- 
some styling alone! @ But wait! There’s added “peace of mind” in that all-steel Superior frame, welded and riveted into 
a solid one-piece steel structure. It’s remarkably free from “weave” and rattle—virtually CRASH-PROOF! Then there's 
a new convenient double entrance step . . . a stronger 3-piece rear bumper . . . new hi-test safety glass . . . improved 
distributed ventilation . . . and a new /riple-sealed windshield, guaranteed against leakage. @ Yes, it’s true! Superior leads 
again with the features that count most in school bus bodies. That’s why school boards and drivers from coast to coast 


choose Superior, 3 to 1. Write today for interesting new literature and complete specifications on the Superior bus. 





ANNOUNCING NEW SAFETY FILM RECORDED BY a 

To promote increased safety in transport- LOWELL THOMAS Ke sto n e Tra ler a nd 

leased a new educational film, “Six Steps y 

to Safety.” Recorded by Lowell Thomas, 

famous radio commentator, this 15-minute 

safety ideas collected from many surveys. n 

All trace of advertising has been omitted. 2100 E. 10th St. 1 700 P ine St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

SEE IT! HEAR IT! FREE! Me. (St. LOUIS, BS. 

We will gladly arrange free showings of 


ing school children, Superior has just re- 
Equipment C 
“picture show” is packed with helpful q p P 
this mew safety film for 
your local school board, ’ : : 
pin local school board, Hl TTL LLM Lia mnt en oe LE Le latte 
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A School Superintendent’s Creed 


FIRST 
















































I BELIEVE 


In Humanity—its Improvability, its high Destiny and in 
Education as a means to these ends. 


I BELIEVE 


| 
| 
| 
| SECOND 
| 
| That the Public Schools should be and are engaged in the 
| production of better personalities, a commodity of which 
| the World has never had enough and of which there can 
| | never be a surplus. 
THIRD 

| I BELIEVE 
tT In Democracy as a form of Government and as a Way of 

| Life; that Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Happiness are 
inherent Rights of all men everywhere, and that Public 
Schools increasingly constitute the chief means by which 
Individuals are made conscious of these Rights, appreciative | 
of their Value, and zealous to secure and perpetuate them. 


FOURTH 
I BELIEVE 

That Teaching is the noblest of Professions; that it seeks to 
keep the best of all that has been and looks toward the im- 
provement of all there is to be; that it is the fruit of yesterday 
and the seed of tomorrow; and, that my first Responsibility 
to Childhood is the selection of Teachers of unquestioned 
Character, inspiring Personality, complete Devotion, and 
adequate Preparation. 

FIFTH 

I BELIEVE 

In Power as against Force; that Seeds of Right planted in the 
Heart count more for Human Betterment than Guns planted 
on national boundaries, and that I should so budget my time 
and energy as to keep connexion with such sources of Power 
as great Men, great Books, great Music, great Art, healthful 
Sports, and the World of Nature, allowing also for that quiet 
Contemplation which gives one a sense of eternal Value, links 
the Heart with the Infinite, and makes for an orderly, mean- 
ingful Life. 
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L IS A WELL KNOWN FACT that a new hat 
can do worlds toward brightening and 
cheering us women! Did you ever stop to 
think that a new presentation might do as 
much for routine subject matter? 


My fourth grade class worked out an 
integrated unit on Egypt in the fall and 
the results were so pleasing and profitable 
that we determined to continue the plan 
since it stimulated so much interest. (In 
passing it might be mentioned that as a 
part of this unit we made some very attrac- 
tive window curtains and decorated them 
in crayon with the Egyptian symbol for 
the lotus flower. This provided a very 
pleasant activity for all the children and 
added immeasureably to the attractiveness 
of the room.) 


Our approach to the study of China was 
quite a natural one for in the study of 
Egypt we had found out how much a river 
can mean to people in temperate climates. 
Looking at a map of the Eastern hemi- 
sphere it was discovered that China has 
several rivers in the Eastern part. Just 
what influence does this fact have on the 
Chinese people? We decided to find out. 

In a group of forty-six-4B children there 
are naturally various differences. The age 
range was from 8 years and 6 months to 
11 years and 10 months, while the I. Q. 
distribution (69 to 123) was even greater. 
Instead of being a handicap, these added 
somewhat to the interest of the whole 
thing. It was stimulating to discuss the 
results of individual reading, to hear what 
especially interested one and to catch the 
reaction of the entire group to certain 
ideas. The bigger children were invalu- 
able in doing certain tasks. One job espe- 
cially comes to mind. Each child did some 
art work with crayon on unbleached mus- 
lin. To set the color it was necessary to 
press each piece of cloth with a medium- 
hot iron between sheets of newspaper. 
Some bigger girls did this job with pride 
and efficiency. 

Since our building is located in one of 
the less-privileged sections of the city, the 
children are very largely untraveled. They 
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Report of an Integrated Unit on China 
For Children of Fourth Grade} 





° 


By Miss BEATRICE GLOVER 
Manchester School 
Kansas City 
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were without much background for the 
work so we met this limitation with fre. 
quent visits to the branch library. The 
group as a whole made one trip. Different 
individuals made many. On several occa. 
sions we brought to school books, which 
each had checked out, and after a free 


reading period shared something interest f 


ing which had been read. It was enlighten. 
ing to all of us to hear one little boy give 


a very careful discussion on the much 
talked of “‘birds’ nests’’ which are used for & 
soup. 


The reading in text book type material 
was hinged on the ideas of man’s depen 
dence upon natural factors and conditions 





See 


to satisfy his needs, his increasing use and } 


control over the gifts of nature, the rela | 
tion of population increase to suitability | 


of climate and natural resources, and the 
relation of culture to natural advantages. 

This unit lent itself admirably to a 
variety of activities. —The major one, prob 
ably, was a trip to the William Rockhill 


Nelson Gallery of Art to see with a guide § 
had § 


the Chinese Art. So much of this 
been contacted in reading that some def- 
nite facts had already been learned. 
children knew about Buddhism and 

strong influence. Then, too, a catalogue 


of the gallery gave us more of an idea o & 
this trip § 


what we'd see. Without a doubt, 
was a fine experience for the children, the 
mothers who assisted in chaperoning, and 
the teacher. It was very stimulating to the 
work in art. It helped in our illustrations 
of Chinese life, the muslin work previously 
mentioned, 
for clay tiles or paper weights which were 
given to parents as gifts along with the 
muslin pieces. 
decorating programs and napkins to be 
used at a tea party held later. In connec 
tion with the art work done, several chil- 
dren did large board illustrations with 
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The § 
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and the planning of designs § 


We also got some ideas on § 
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colored chalk which were informational 
as well as pleasing. Naturally the gallery 
trip aided in the execution of these. . 

The room book club never lacked for 
material during this rather intensive read- 
ing program. Each of the meetings we had 
while the unit lasted was based on China. 

We had a room museum of Chinese 
articles which was quite interesting. All of 
us who could contribute to it did so. A 
teacher in a nearby high school sent us 
some jasmine tea. It was especially curious 
to the children because it came from her 
sister who is a missionary in China. Be- 
sides this we had other samples of tea, some 
linens, a lovely print, a piece of bamboo, 
coins, games, and embroidery on silk. 

Our most ambitious undertaking was 
the tea with which we finished the study of 
this country. The mothers were our guests 
and every child had at least one thing to 
do in entertaining them. Writing the invi- 
tations had been quite a treat because in a 
book we had found some Chinese charac- 
ters and their meanings and couldn't resist 
including a few. Requiring acceptances in 
Chinese was cruelly suggested by some. 
Fortunately we discarded this idea as im- 
practical! The decorations on programs 
and napkins were attractive and added to 
the color of the occasion. The program 
consisted of Chinese songs, poems, and 
several discussion groups. Each group had 
a leader and the topics were: 

1. How the customs and dress of the 

Chinese people differ from our own. 

2. Why the country itself is so interest- 

ing and unusual. 

3. How a piece of silk is made. 

4. How tea is grown and prepared for 

market. 

5. Why rice growing is different from 

other grain crops. 

6. Some books we have read about 

China. 
Refreshments were tea served with real 
almond cakes which had been purchased 
at a local Chinese restaurant. 

The visual aid department of the schools 
sent a good film on the Yangtze Piver 
which was very much worthwhile as it gave 
graphic views of some of the things we 
had been reading. 

All of us profited in vocabulary. The 
letters, invitations, and programs written 
provided very real experiences in letter 
forms, capitalization, and punctuation. 
What was even more valuable was a 
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sincere understanding of the Chinese peo- 
ple and a deeper appreciation of heir 
lives, literature, art, traditions, and relig- 
ions. It is always a gratifying experience 
to help little children discover that all 
civilized races have made some cultural 
contribution to the world. It can be the 
teachers’ greatest weapon in helping to 
burst the bonds of narrowness and preju- 
dice. 

During some of these activities men- 
tioned there was a decided improvement 
in many such qualities as co-operation and 
initiative. One rather slow and especially 
under-privileged boy, who is both over 
size and over age has as a result an inferi- 
ority complex. It causes him to resort to 
bullying and bossing. He took part in 
several jobs which required the services of 
several children working together and 
made great progress in developing a friend- 
ly spirit with his classmates. 

The child with the lowest I. Q. made 
some very encouraging responses and did 
surprisingly well on the test. 

In conclusion it should be emphasized 
that practically all reading during the 
progress of this unit was done to answer 
some question relative to it. This was 
very largely true of the art, music, lan- 
guage, and spelling. Every essential called 
for in the course of study was covered and 
we had the added pleasure of much en- 
richment through reading and doing. 





TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE 


, MAY TALK of college presidents 
And the great work that they do, 

I'm not inclined to have a mind 

To disagree with you. 


You may say administrators 
Are great men, and I'll agree: 
The systems they evolve today 
Are marvelous to see. 


But the person who, I feel, deserves 
Our praise from day to day 

For service great to home and state 
And work that stands for aye 


Is the vestal classroom teacher 
Whose glowing truth torch starts 
The sacred fires of high desires 
In little children’s hearts. 
—T. J. W. 
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i. IS TRADITIONAL in America to exalt the 
chief executive of any business or school 
organization as being the only position of 
real consequence in the organization. ‘The 
philosophy of success which is back of this 
tradition has some points in its favor, but 
it certainly has some undesirable ones, 
also. In public education the most import- 
ant function is the learning or growth that 
takes place in the pupils. Administration 
is secondary to this major end and is only 
valuable to the extent it serves pupil 
growth by so organizing the school that 
teaching conditions are more favorable. 

Many fine teachers would make very 
poor administrators. To have an excellent 
teacher center all his energies on some day 
becoming a principal is a definite loss to 
education. Work and time that should be 
spent in the improvement of teaching is 
given to the learning of a new profession 
and to securing another position. Recog- 
nition of the value of an excellent teacher 
in increased pay is necessary. A teacher 
can then hope and reasonably expect to 
receive recognition and higher salary as a 
result of increased efficiency in teaching 
the field to which he is best adapted. 

The board of education of a certain 
wealthy Pennsylvania city met and elected 
Dr. Bagley of Columbia University as 
superintendent of schools there. ‘This was 
without Dr. Bagley’s knowledge, for he 
had made no attempt to obtain such a 
position. The president of the board, a 
successful and prominent business man, 
was selected by his associates to make the 
trip to Columbia University to notify Dr. 
Bagley of his appointment. The business 
man rushed in and said, “Dr. Bagley, you 
have been elected as our superintendent 
for the coming year!” 

Much to the board member’s surprise 
Dr. Bagley declined the honor saying that 
he was a teacher—not an administrator. 
Nonplussed at the refusal, the business 
man interrogated Dr. Bagley with “But 
what are you going to be?” He could not 
conceive of any one’s desiring to get his 
success through teaching. Success to him 

*The ideas set forth in this article are to a large 
extent taken from the lecture materials of Dr. F. W. 


Hart during the summer session at the University of 
California in 1939. 
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Creative Administration 


@ 5 
By E. E. Camp 


Principal, Jr.-Sr. High School 
Monett 
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was synonymous with being the head of 


something. 

During the past summer the writer was 
fortunate in hearing a new philosophy of 
administration set forth by Dr. Frank Hart 
of the University of California. His phil. 
osophy of creative administration was com- 
prised of a number of essentials to be fol- 
lowed by those administrators who desired 
to be something more than office clerks, 
budget makers and schedule planners. As 
important as these latter tasks are, they 
are not creative, and it is only through 
creative administration that a principal or 
superintendent actually earns his larger 
salary. 

The abilities that such an administra. 
tor should have, according to Dr. Hart, 
are listed here with discussions by the 
writer: 

1. The ability to recognize the espe- 
cially worthwhile things that go on within 
one’s school system. 

Recognition is the greatest potential 
drive in all of human nature. In life the 
things we do best are usually the ones we 
do without pay. The creative administra- 
tor must be keen in his ability to see the 
exceptional and he must let the subordi- 
nate know that he recognizes the work as 
outstanding. If a teacher does an excep 
tional piece of work, the teacher, not the 
administrator, should be the one to report 
his findings to a professional magazine or 
to present them before teaching or lay 
groups. This does not keep the adminis 
trator from talking about the fine work, 
but it does prevent him from taking the 
credit for it. The big “I” has no place in 
creative administration. 


2. The ability to so organize one’s | 


school system that especially worthwhile 
things that take place are spread to ever) 
appropriate level in the system. 

This will require a great amount of tact 
and sagacity on the part of the adminis 
trator. He will have to be an almost natu- 
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ral diplomat. He may have a new sixth 
grade teacher, for example, and four or 
five older teachers in the system. If the 
new teacher happens to be doing a fine 
piece of work, the administrator will need 
to be a magician to spread this to all the 
other teachers without these older ones 
being resentful of the new teacher. Never- 
theless, the creative administrator will find 
a way. 

3. The ability to set goals that are 
within the reach of those with whom we 
are associated and for whom we are respon- 
sible. 

No one can go anywhere unless he knows 
where he is going. The goals must be 
within sight of the teacher and within the 
range of his ability. 

4. The ability to overcome the ineffi- 
ciencies of others without losing their good 
will. 

This can come only through experience 
in working with people, aided by natural 
ability. A very difficult problem presents 
itself when the “inefficiency” is the hus- 
band’s or the wife’s. A man’s wife should 
keep pace with him professionally. In 
some cases a man of exceptional ability 
has married a young girl whose training 
consists of a high school education. If the 
duties of housework and the limitations of 
the family budget have prevented her from 
growing professionally with her husband, 
the administrator may encounter an inefh- 
ciency that will require creative genius to 
overcome. Even so, doing things like this 
is the only way administrators can justly 
earn the higher salary which has been 
accorded them. 

5 The ability to make everyone feel 
the worthwhileness of his job. 

The school janitor, for example, must 
be brought to see that this work is very 
important. The health of the students 
depends upon the cleanliness of the build- 
ing. The mental and physical conditions 
of the teacher is closely related to the 
janitorial services, and undoubtedly the 
teaching process is closely related to the 
mental and physical conditions of the 
teacher. The teacher, the janitor- in fact, 
all those connected with the school will 
feel and understand the importance of 
their work as a result of creative adminis- 
tration. 


6. The ability to make people person- 


ally happy. 





The first five essentials deal with making 
the staff professionally satisfied. It is equal- 
ly essential that teachers be personally 
happy. Teachers should be invited to the 
best homes and should be included in 
community activities. In fact, each teacher 
is an important citizen of the community 
and should be made to feel so and to feel 
that the community regards him as such. 


A new teacher should not be left alone 
to find a home and to make acquaintances. 
A creative administrator will meet the 
train or get in touch with the new teacher 
immediately and help him to select a 
desirable place to stay and introduce him 
to the right people. In fact, a creative 
administrator will see to it that his teach- 
ers have a chance to be happy. 


The extent to which the administrator 
can organize his school so that learning or 
pupil growth is magnified and administra- 
tion is minimized is the factor which justi- 
fies a higher salary for an administrator 
and which sets him apart as creative in his 
work. 


IMPORTANT CONVENTIONS 


APRIL 


6 Department of Elementary School 
Principals Meeting, Columbia, April 6, 
1940. 

18 Missouri Academy of Science Conven- 
tion, Warrensburg, April 18-20, 1940. 

24 American Association for Health, Phy- 
sical Education and Recreation, Annual 
Convention, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, 
April 24-27, 1940. 

29 Association for Childhood Education; 
47th Annual Convention, Milwaukee, 
April 29 to May 3, 1940. 


MAY 

3 State Speech Conference, 
May 3-4, 1940. 

3 American Council on Education, Con- 
ference, Washington, D. C., May 3-4, 
1940. 

3 Annual Spring Conference for Trade, 
Industrial Arts and Distributive In- 
structors, Columbia, May 3-4, 1940. 


Columbia, 


JUNE 
30 National Education Association; An- 
nual Convention, Milwaukee, June 30 
to July 4, 1940. 


NOVEMBER 
6 Missouri State Teachers Association 
Annual Convention, Kansas_ City, 


November 6-9, 1940. 








(). COURSE, in a final sense, it depends 
upon the kind of life they have lived; but 
it’s a pretty good bet that you won’t die in 
office if you become a county eigen 
dent of schools. The chances are about 5, 

to 1 that you will be living (with a dctene- 
est feeling) at the end of your career in 
office. 

Things aren’t so dark as they may first 
appear, because more than one-half of the 
county superintendents of schools will have 
been in office for eight years or more at the 
end of the term they are now serving. This 
survey, which includes reports from eighty 
counties of Missouri, shows that 11 of the 
80 superintendents have been in office (in- 
cluding the present term) for a period of 
16 years or more. The longest period served 
by any one man now in the office of super- 
intendent is 34 years. 

Most of the folk who have held the office 
(before the present group of office hold- 
ers) were in office for an average of 7.5 
years. The present group of officers has 
the edge over their immediate predecessors. 
If we count the present term they will have 
been in office for an average of 8.18 years 
which will no doubt be increased because 
many of them will be reelected. Indica- 
tions are that the tenure of office is actually 
increasing and there is no controversy or 
unwritten laws prohibiting third terms. 

The typical county superintendent ex- 
pects to continue in educational work of 
some type at the end of his office career. 
Of the 80 people reporting, 47 expect to 
continue as teachers or administrators, 3 
want to practice law, 2 expect to go into 
business, 1 wants to enter journalism, 1 
wants to run a sheep ranch, 1 wants to play 
politics, 18 are undecided or have no defi- 
nite plans, 7 omitted this item of informa- 
tion, and all want to retire. 

Now the immediate predecessors of our 
present office holders have gone into a 
variety of occupations. They are repre- 
sented as follows: 

Teaching 

Farming 

Supt. of Schools 

Principals 

Retired 

Housewives 


tT Wor 


~ 


Or ors 
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What Becomes of County Superintendents? 





> 
By C. ‘T. Forses 
Macon High School 
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Book salesman 
Law 
Unemployed or not reporting 
Insurance 3 
County collector 
W. P. A. 
Government service 
Presiding judge 
Probate judge 
Attending college 
Grocery 

Real estate 

Banker 

Deceased 

The typical county Superintendent in 
Missouri recives a salary of $1800 per year, 
even though 16 reported salaries of less 
than $1400 with the bottom as $1050. 
Fifteen reported salaries of $2000 or more. 
It is the custom in many counties to allow 
a liberal amount for traveling expenses. 
The amount may or may not be stated but 
usually amounts to about $400. 

It is interesting to know that the pre- 
decessors of the present group, as a whole, 
did not believe in educating themselves as 
much as they did their children. Of 153 
reported, 37 had not gone beyond the high 
school, 51 had less than 100 hours of col- 
lege work, 55 had a college degree, 8 had 
received master’s degrees and 2 had their 
doctorates. 

Now let’s see what the present tribe looks 
like from a standpoint of training. Seven 
reported that they did not yet have their 
degree, 52 had completed a four-year col- 
lege course for their degree, 12 had re 
ceived their masters and. three reported 
their doctorates. Nineteen or more had 
done work beyond their first degree ex- 
clusive of those having received their mas- 
ters. Six did not indicate the amount of 
training they had. 

Everyone must 


fs5 ¢ 


no — — — OD 


—_—— 


ho 


agree that the county 


superintendent has many responsibilities. 
May we continue to have a high type of 
trained personnel if they are to play 0 
large a part in the moulding of the lives 
and characters of boys and girls. 
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Our Inadequate Health Program 


VV E MAKE A PRETENSE at teaching health 
in our schools. We expect to turn out 
citizens with healthy minds and _ bodies, 
yet teachers as a group know little or noth- 
ing about the basic principles of mental 
hygiene and health. Mental Hygiene if 
taught at all in most of our minor Teachers 
Institutions is covered very inadequately 
in a course called Elementary Psychology. 

How can a teacher with little or no 
understanding of the human mind and 
body be expected to turn out students who 
are emotionally balanced and_ physically 
sound? 

This program or as we should say lack 
of program in our schools is not the sole 
responsibility of any one teacher but re- 
verts to the whole of the teaching staff. 

Each and every teacher should have more 
adequate training in this field and every 
high school large or small should have at 
least one on the staff who has special 
training in Mental Hygiene, Psychology 
and Physiology. 

Too much of the time our sole health 
instruction is given by the coach, General 
Science, or Biology teacher who is given 
this odious task because he or she, as the 
case might be, comes the nearest to filling 
the requirements for such instruction. 

If given as part of the Physical Educa- 
tion program we usually revert to teaching 
it two days a week; tell the students to 
brush their teeth, comb their hair and 
skip over the rest simply because we do 
not understand it well enough to go into 
the details. 

Schools, especially the smaller ones, 
which do not have an adequate physical 
education program, may give health as a 
half unit course. 

Oh yes! We can teach young people all 
they need to know about their bodies and 
minds in a half year course in the two days 
a week we give Hygiene. Yet they must 
have three or four years of history and 
English and by all means a year of Algebra. 
Is it not as important to know how to 
intelligently care for your body as it is to 
know when Columbus discovered America? 

When our young people go out in the 
world they will not take with them their 
text books, but their mind, body and sad 
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By L. B. Maupin 
Principal 
Belle High School 
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to say too many times their warped per- 
sonalities and will continue to spend more 
for patent medicines than they do for 
competent medical treatment. Yet we have 
given them health education. One author- 
ity states that $350,000,000 is spent annual- 
ly on patent medicines. 

What can we do? First we can train our 
teachers better and require of our teachers 
that they themselves be emotionally bal- 
anced individuals. It is a well known fact 
that teachers as a group are sadly lacking 
in emotional stability. 

A course in Educational Psychology for 
teachers should contain at least the follow- 
ing essential topics: 

First— Growth and development during 
the school year. 

1. Nature of growth. 

2. Physical development including 
a study of visual, auditory and 
speech defects. 

g. Emotional development and 
mental hygiene. 

4. Social and moral development. 


5- Development of intellectual effi- 
ciency. 

6. Development of interests and in- 
centives. 

7. Exceptional children and _ case 


study procedures. 

8. The physical mechanism charac 
ter of the nervous system. 

g. Nature and laws of learning. 

10. Retention and transfer of train- 
in 

11. Traditional examinations includ- 


ing advantages, limitations and 
evaluation. 
12. Standardized educational _ tests, 


including teacher made tests. 


In addition to a course of the above type 
at least five hours of Physiology, Sociology, 
some Chemistry, Genetics and Biology 
should be required of the high school in- 
structor who is to teach our so-called 
Health. 
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Second, we can and should require at 
least one full year of this health training 
for the high school student. 

Third, we can integrate more closely the 
study of Physical and Mental Health with 
our General Science, Biology, Sociology 
and Physical Education programs. 


Fourth, pupils should be taught how to 
better recognize propaganda as put out by 
patent medicine firms, quack doctors, high 
pressure radio and newspaper advertising. 


Fifth, more emphasis should be given in 
our health courses to certain diseases both 
acquired and hereditary. We devote chap- 
ters in our texts to the evils of tobacco 
and alcohol, yet if we mention syphilis at 
all it is with a whisper. Our eleemosynary 
institutions are full of people who might 
have been saved if they or their parents 
had received proper health instruction in 
our public schools. 

Sixth, we should make special efforts to 
correct lay misconceptions of certain dis- 
eases such as: that tuberculosis is heredi- 
tary, syphilis and cancer are incurable, and 
hundreds of others too numerous to men- 
tion. 





Seventh, we must teach the child to con- 
trol his emotions. Emotional conflicts de- 
velop when the individual has not learned 
to control his emotions. The problem of 
happy living involves not only the realiza- 
tion of one’s desires but also the regulation 
of those desires in accordance with the 
needs and demands of the social group in 
which the individual lives. 

Eighth, the health program should be 
more closely allied with the local doctor. 
There are few local. doctors who will not 
take a part of their time to speak to the 
high school assembly or health classes. 

The questions to ask ourselves about 
our health programs as they now exist are: 


Are we as teachers prepared to do the 
job? 

Is our program as it exists adequate? 

Are we turning out mentally and physi- 
cally healthy future citizens? 

In most cases the answer is No! 


This article is not meant to be an indict- 
ment of our educational institutions or 
our teachers but to stimulate intelligent 
thinking along this line. 
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IS SCHOOL TEACHING A WORTHWHILE PROFESSION? 


P. J. Day, Principal, H. S., Louisiana 


ins ARTICLE ENTITLED, “Is School Teach- 
ing a Worthwhile Profession?” which ap- 
peared in last month’s issue of School and 
Community, contained several statements 
of true value and encouragement to thous- 
ands of energetic and conscientious school 
teachers. I sincerely agree that the school 
teaching profession is an honorable and 
worthwhile profession and that the right 
kind of teachers render a service to human- 
ity that is seldom equaled in other profes- 
sions. Surely our teachers should reap a 
lair reward. Nothing is more soothing and 
comforting to a tired body and mind than 
the satisfaction that one enjoys when he 
has rendered service toward the betterment 
of society and the uplifting of the human 
race—this is a teachers privilege. 

But let’s consider the financial reward. 
Here is where I disagree with the article of 
last month. Let’s face facts and base our 
facts on true statistical information. The 
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average annual salary of teachers in the 
rural districts of Missouri for 1938 and 
1939 was $638. The average salary of white 
elementary teachers in city systems was 
$1225. The average salary for high school 
teachers in first class high schools was 
$1590. The average salary of city school 
superintendents of first class high schools 
was only $1823. Statistics show very clearly 
that the average school teacher in the state 
of Missouri receives about $27 a week. I 
would not say that there are but few teach- 
ers receiving less than $40 a week as was 
stated in last month’s article.* Instead I 
would say that very few are receiving as 
much as $40 a week. Surely we love our 
profession and we are fortunate in many 
respects, but let’s stick to facts and admit 
that our financial status is rather low. 


*The statement in the article referred to reads: 
“There are but few teachers with ten years’ experi- 
ence but that are making that much ($40 a week) 
and often more.” 
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WAS IT YOU? 


ss CAME TO SCHOOL poorly clad 
But a teacher loved the little lad 

And heeded not his sad attire, 

His little soul she did admire. 

I wonder was it you? 


Somebody cried in school today 
Because the children forced him away 


Wouldn’t let him join in their fun, 
A teacher came and his victory won. 
I wonder was it you? 


Somebody stumbled his lesson through 
Somebody had a low I. Q. 

But a teacher did all that she could 
To bring him to a fine manhood. 

I wonder was it you? 


In hundreds of schools over our land 
Children need teachers who understand 
Teachers who love them for what they are 


Whether they be above or below par. 
I wonder—will that teacher be you? 
Heven Kitcuerst. Evans 


Missouri 


Corder, 


A TEACHER TO HER TEACHER 


My, CHILDREN have friendly open faces 


Their eyes are warm and they do not 
waver. 

I must wonder at the problem of behavior 

My fellow teachers have. 

Wonder because I have 
experience a riff 

Or even had to see a void grow wider 

Or have hostility increase until further 
work was pain. 


never had t 


And, why is this? . . . It is because of you, 
wise and revered teacher. 

You would not let me stop at merely gain- 
ing knowledge. 

You would have me seek an intangible else 

Which would make my way a little 
brighter, 

Sweeten the load and thus be lighter. 


And now I read in lofty books of education 
That personality is the thing. 
It must adorn every single teacher. 
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With Our Teacher Poets 





How did you, Oh Master, in that long ago, 

Know what others have just found out: 

That not only wisdom, and a strict 
demeanor 

Comprise a teacher’s sole armor. 





And I know all of those former fledgling 
teachers 

Who listened to your lecture, 

Have countless times thanked your 
memory 

Which has made 


our work not work, but 


our salvation, 
Our way of using fullest self for serving 
humanity. 
EDNA PAANANEN 
Fulton, Missouri / 
FROM MY SCHOOLROOM A 


WINDOW 


- MY SCHOOLROOM WINDOW I look 
across 

The miles of purpling hills 

Where the woodlands march in 
waves, 

And a snow storm smother spills. 

The day has been filled with ceaseless 
cares, 

And I need this moment apart 

To run away to some secret source 

Of strength for my troubled heart. 


endless 


There's a murmur of voices behind me 
here, 

Where busy children sit 

About a table, fashioning 

A farm scene, bit by bit. 

“T will lift my eyes unto the hills,’ 

I whisper, as my heart takes wing 

For renweal of health, across the hills 


Beyond life’s mundane things. 


My hills smile back—and my doubt is gone; 
That glimpse has brought back to me 
The strength to give of my very best 
To Jimmie and John and Marie. 
In that moment I looked to my 
hills 
Where pioneer feet have trod, 
I learned a-new how to place my hand 
In the strong, sure hand of God! 
MAE ‘TRALLER 
Everton, Missouri 


Ozarks 
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Pacific Coast. 
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Guidance During Drantition 


a IN THE SCHOOL alone is hardly 
enough. We must follow the student all 
the way through school, and in every intel- 
ligent manner possible, help him to bridge 
the gap into life. 

Guidance must use the genetic ap- 
proach; it must be thoroughly understand- 
ing of the individual here and now; and 
it must be continuous. Proper testing, 
insight into the individual’s needs, and the 
act of distributing him to the proper edu- 
cational stimuli are all to the end that he 
will make, and continue to make, adequate 
adjustments to life in general. 

Following the individual through school, 
and helping him to bridge the gap into 
life, are, taken together, one of the legs of 
the three-legged stool of guidance. (We 
have already referred to the importance 
of knowing the child, via., tests and other 
materials, and the importance of using 
this test information to distribute him to 
the proper stimuli). To bring an indi- 
vidual up through the educational system 
and then to drop him like a hot iron 
brands education as being wasteful, aim- 
less and very unscientific. 

Most students do not attend college, 
consequently it is their prerogative to ex- 
pect the school to be of some value to 
them, not only in the service of aiding 
them in securing a job, but by aiding them 
in continuous planning and adjustment 
after the job has been secured. About all 
the traditional secondary school has done 
for the non-college high school graduate 
has been to send a few very brief remarks 
about the student’s character to the poten- 
tial employer. 

Schools should give the non-college high 
school junior and senior a chance to work 
into the type of job that he or she will 
have shortly after graduation. A part-time 
school and part-time work program is one 
manner in which this might be accom- 
plished. Students should be given training 
and knowledge along the lines concerned 
with the things they do on the job. If a 
study of good manners and a few simple 
elements of sales psychology will help 
“Susie” on her job—on which she is work- 
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ing part-time while still in school—then, 
those are the things that we should teach 
her. 

Another effective means of utilizing 
community possibilities for training youth 
is to provide summer employment. For 
the school to act as go-between in getting 
students employment in the summer, eith- 
er for pay or for experience, on an appren- 
ticeship basis, is in keeping with both our 
democratic philosophy and the guidance 
point of view. 


Students are constantly frustrated in an 
attempt to get jobs by being shown that 
they have had no experience. The best 
antidote for this ill-famed condition is to 
give the students a chance to gain practical 
experience, as well as theoretical know- 
ledge, while in school. This will certain 
motivate the students to accomplish more 
in school, and will have all-round favor- 
able consequences for the school system. 


In conclusion, we may say that the suc 
cess of any guidance program depends 
almost entirely upon the personnel behind 
it. For example, an educational clinic will 
not succeed unless the teachers realize their 
own limitations in handling serious prob 
lems of students and make allowances for 
these limitations. ‘The individual equation 
must at all times be kept uppermost in the 
minds of the teachers. 


However, there are intelligent and sci 
entific approaches to all problems of hv- 
man behavior. It has been the purpose 
of this series of articles to introduce the 
minimal essentials of guidance. What has 
been said here is not the whole story; it 
is only a beginning. It is up to the search 
ing and far-sighted teachers and adminis 
trators to see their respective problems 
from here on. Only a sincere, honest and 
scientific approach will net any substantial 
gain. 
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In the homme of the 
GOOD NEIGHBOR MOVEMENT 
the World Federation of Education Associations Travel Bureau 


offers these 


Low-cost, all-expense Summer tours to 
ERE is a wonderfully attractive Summer vaca- 
tion trip to a friendly and fascinating foreign 


PYRAMIDS OF TLOTIHUACAN a a 
country. Costs are modest because the group purchas- 
ing power of teachers, through the W.F.E.A. Travel 
Bureau Inc. brings prices to surprisingly low levels. 
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au uP 


from St. Louis and return 

















In addition, through special chartering of cars, and 
even complete trains, substantial economies are made 
and savings passed to you in the form of lower rates. 


SAN MARTIN 
TEXMELUCAN 





CHOICE OF 8 DEPARTURE DATES 


Special chartered trains leave each Saturday for eight 
weeks, June 29 to August 17 inclusive. Arrangements can 
be made to travel by Coach, Tourist or Pullman. You can 
extend your visit in Mexico, if you wish. 


























8 DAYS IN AND AROUND MEXICO CITY 
Covering the interest centers indicated above, each day crowded with 
adventure. English-speaking guide lecturer, certified by the Mexican govern- 
ment, for each group of 15 tourists. 


COMMUNITY OF INTEREST 


Teachers, educators and their friends from all over the 
country will make these trips. For here is foreign travel 
without an ocean to cross—a Good Neighbor pilgrimage to 
a colorful land teeming with interest for the tourist. 








High Spots on Excursions 
Included in tour at no extra expense 


University of Mexico 

National Museum 

Municipal Palace 

Educational Palace 

Mexico City Cathedral 

Mexican Government Museum 
Pyramid of Tenayuca 

Shrine of the Virgin of Guadalupe 


You are assured of congenial traveling companions with 
mutual interests — and special features of the trips will 
appeal to every person interested in the exchange of edu- 
cational viewpoints and problems. 


Taxco 

Visit to Mexican Rural School 
Xechimiltco (Floating Gardens) 
Desert of the Lions 

Old Convent Catacombs 
Cholula 

Puebla 


pe FOR COAST-TO- 
COAST TRAVELERS 
—eon Ideal Stop-over Side Trip 
You can join these tours at San 
Antonio or at other points listed 
below. Minimum round trip all-ex- 
Pense-inclusive Coach fares from 
various points are: 
San Antonio $93 Memphis $107 
Dallas $99 Kansas City $108 
New Orleans $105 St. Louis sin 


GAY SOCIAL LIFE 


But these are gay trips, too. 
For essentially you are on a 
holiday, and interesting pro- 
visions are made for a round 
of social life and lighter enter- 
tainment to supplement the 
sightseeing program. Each day 
is brim-full of activity. 


Free Information 


from your own travel agent — or send, right now, for 
further particulars, yours without the slightest 

NG obligation. The more you know about these grand 
trips, the more they will appeal to you. The coupon 
at the right is for your convenience. 


UEL W. LAMKIN, Secretary General 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Cuernavaca 
Ancient Palace of Cortez 
Home of Emperor Maximilian 
Ruins of Teopanzoico 





Colonial Museum 
Chapel of the Rosary 
Secret Convent 

Toltec Pyramid 
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COOL WEATHER 
Summer in Mexico’s high alti- 
tude is so cool that we suggest 
you wear Spring clothing and 
bring a light top coat. Almost 


§ World Federation of Education 
Associations Travel Bureau Inc. 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 


I 
Washington, D. C 


You may send me further information regarding the Vacation 


Tours to Mexico City. 
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as soon as you enter Mexico 
you start to climb to the 7350 
foot altitude of Mexico City. 
All points on the map above 
are 5000 feet high or more. 











ye PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY is to investi- 
gate, and to determine as nearly as possible, 
the relationship of light in the school room 
to scholarship. 

To accomplish this, the study is made 
with few control conditions, taking a large 
number of pupils in a large number of 
schoolrooms, with light conditions just as 
they existed, with the idea of comparing 
the scholarship of pupils located near the 
windows with that of pupils farther away 
from the windows. 


Selection of Schoolrooms 
The schoolrooms used in the study were 
selected on the following criteria, these 
being the stipulations, or requirements, 
for participation in the study: 

(a) Room receives light from either 
north, south, east, or west. 

(b) Room has unilateral lighting. 

(c) Seats fastened to the floor, or have 
remained in the same location in 
the room during the entire school 
year. 

(d) Pupils assigned the same seats all 
the school year. 

(ec) Pupils do all their regular class- 
room work in the same room. 

(f) Room has only one grade, or only 
one section of a grade, in it. 

(g) Twenty-five or more pupils in the 
room. 

(h) Children in the room not segregated 
as fast, slow, or medium groups 
within the room. 


Method of Procedure 

The pupils were located in each room 
and ranked as to scholarship. This scholar- 
ship was based on the teacher’s marks and 
estimates . . . The data were divided into 
two classifications, rooms with only natural 
lighting (no artificial) and those having 
artificial light. 


Conclusions 
1. Where the light was supplied only by 
means of windows, the scholarship ranking 
was higher in the half of the room next to 





*This study was made by Dr. H. L. Johnson, under 
the direction of Dr. W. W. Carpenter. 
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the windows by approximately 3.9 per 
cent. In other words, the data show that 
better work was done in the lighter part 
of the room. 

2. In the rooms with artificial lighting, 
the scholarship was higher in the half of 
the room farther from the windows. The 
effects of the use of artificial lighting are 
evidently greater in that part of the room. 

g. The evidence seems to indicate that 
the presence of artificial lighting equalizes 
the scholarship throughout the room, giv- 
ing pupils of the various rows more nearly 
equal opportunity. 

4. The fact that the presence of artificial 
lighting reverses the condition found in 
rooms with natural lighting only, seems to 
give more emphasis to the relationship of 
light in the schoolroom to scholarship. 


Recommendations 

Any recommendations made in this 
study, or in any study dealing with the 
public schools, should be made in the light 
of the benefits the pupils are to receive. 
These recommendations are made with the 
view of giving the pupils what they need 
in the way of schoolroom lighting and what 
they are rightfully entitled to. Lighting 
should do its part in helping to equalize 
educational opportunities. To do this, the 
lighting in every schoolroom should meet 
the following standards: 


1. There should be adequate lighting 
(even, well-diffused, continuous light, of 
an intensity to provide comfortable, easy, 
and safe seeing, without glare or shadow). 

2. In ordinary situations this demands 
that the natural lighting be supplemented 
with artificial light, so wired that the lights 
may be turned on by rows lengthwise of the 
room. Artificial lighting is more nearly 
possible today than ever before. Rural 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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60 Years of Electric Light 





THOS. 
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EDISON 
Feb. 11 
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Kansas City Power & Light Company 


Edison patented the incandescent lamp in 
1880. It gave us the first steady, non-flicker- 
ing lighting device, a great benefit to human 
eyesight, which had endured candles, lamps 
and other types of flame lighting. 


* 


As electric lights were improved, it became necessary 
to shade them to prevent glare. Often much of the 
seeing value was destroyed by improper shades that 
absorbed light, instead of reflecting it. 


TODAY the I. E. S. Lamp, product of research and 
laboratory tests, gives sight-saving light that is free 
of glare, shadows and other dangers found in ordi- 
nary lamps. It is a boon to the teaching profession 
and others who study and read more than usual. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 
OR 
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in NINETEEN YEARS since the first mod- 
ern broadcast relating the news of Hard- 
ing’s election, November 2, 1920, has been 
but a small step in time, but an enormous 
stride in radio history. That first broadcast 
over station KDKA of Pittsburg (formerly 
8XK) had an estimated audience of one 
hundred persons. At present the total daily 
estimated audience in the United States 
alone is over 72,000,000. The first audience 
listened over crystal and battery sets which 
were quite different from the modern 
streamlined, push button dial control sets 
of today that pick up anything from the 
local ball game to the speech of a foreign 
dictator. The number of employees in the 
radio industry in the 


The Radic. Ais a Factor 
Sn the Lives of Children’ 
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Louis County. Slightly over one-fifth of all 
the sixth grade children in the area co 
operated. Since each child kept an in. 
dividual record for a period of 14 days it 
represents 26,726 pupil days of opportunity 
to listen. 

An entirely new technique was developed 
to secure the information desired. The 
writer constructed a record book, in ever 
detail of which the children’s own spon- 
taneous interests re. 














United States during 


1938 totaled 345,000. ‘. 
Thus, within the school activity of children—listen 
, : fourteen hours a week. 

brief span of two de- 2. Ninety-five per cent of the children 


cades, an entirely new 
medium of communi- 
cation has been de- 
veloped, reaching 4. 
daily more than one- 
half the total popula- 





THE AUTHOR SAYS: 
Radio listening is a major out-of- 


included in the study had one or 
more radios in their home. 
3. Children’s serials are not the most 
popular program. 
Most popular programs are drama 
with lots of action, variety programs 
and audience participation programs. 





ceived first considera- 
tion. This book, six 
by nine inches in size, & 
consisted of seventeen 
mimeographed _ pages 
including: an_ illus 
trated cover with 
spaces for personal 
history of the child, a 
two-page letter to the 


























tion of the United 
States. It seems obvious, therefore, that 
listening to the radio has become a factor 
of importance in our national life, a situa- 
tion which presents to the parent and edu- 
cator a new problem, namely: Where does 
the child fit in this picture? 


Purpose 

The general purpose of this investigation 
was to discover accurately and objectively, 
as nearly as possible, the amount of time 
sixth grade children in the metropolitan 
area of St. Louis, Missouri, listened to the 
radio at home during a period of two weeks’ 
duration, and what programs were most 
popular, with the idea of determining to 
some extent the significance of this out-of- 
school activity. 


Data Used and Technique Followed 
The 1909 children who co-operated 
were selected from 57 schools on the basis 
of enrollment and represented a complete 
cross section of St. Louis and Suburban St. 
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child, and _ fourteen 
full-page lists of programs on which the f 
child could indicate his listening day by 
day. This little book was so planned that 
all the child need do was to check dail) 
the programs to which he listened. The 
child was told plainly the activity had no § 
effect on his grades and that it was in no 
way compulsory. Ample space was provided 
for remarks, and listing of other programs & 
The fact that go.6 per cent returned the 

books, and of these over one-half had spor- 
taneous remarks or additions such as “Can 
we do this the next two weeks?”, “It ha & 
been a lot of fun.”, “I was glad to do it’ & 
clearly indicated decided interest on th 
part of the children. In fact, these 190 § 
little books were excellent portraits of theit 
listening habits and attitude toward the § 
radio. “I don’t like —~—~—,” “I couldn’ 
listen to all of Eddie Cantor because I had 
to go to bed.” “Lux Radio Theater is ver) § 
good you can understand it very well and & 
it takes the place of a picture show.” “T0§ 
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16 years of age the cost will be $4.97. 
17 years of age the cost will be $5.07. 
18 years of age the cost will be $5.15. 
Members of the Missouri ' 19 years of age the cost will be $5.26. 
State Teachers Association | 20 years of age the cost will be $5.37. 
under 60 years of age and 21 years of ago the cost will be $5.47. 
in good health are entitled years of age the cost will be $5.58. 
ae years of age the cost will be $5.64. 

to make application for ents: , on 
: years of age the cost will be $5.71. 
M. S. T. A. group insur- 5 years of age the cost will be $5.77. 
ance. The rates quoted | ) years of age the cost will be $5.81. 
below are for $1000 of in- years of age the cost will be $5.85. 
surance. | years of ‘age the cost will be $5.88. 
years of age the cost will be $5.go. 
years of age the cost will be $5.93. 
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35 years of age the cost will be $6.2¢ 
36 years of age the cost will be $6.42. 
years of age the cost will be $6.61. 
years of age the cost will be $6.82. 
years of age the cost will be $7.06. 
years of age the cost will be $7.35. 
years of age the cost will be $7.68. 

2 years of age the cost will be $8.08. 
years of age the cost will be $8.49. 
years of age the cost will be $8.99. 

If 45 years of age the cost will be $9.52. 

















Teachers under 60 years of age and above 45 may also apply for insurance 
at attractive rates. 

The above rates do not include the annual service fee of $1.00 per policy 
(not $1.00 per thousand but $1.00 for each policy) ; 

Medical examinations are not usually required of persons under 45 years 
of age who apply for not more than $3000 of insurance. 

Every teacher in the State should have a M. S. T. A. group insurance policy. 

Please write THos. J]. WALKER, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri, for a free 
application blank and full information. 
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much intersubtion in ————” “I don’t lis- 
ten to the radio because I have a consider- 
able to do my homework. I would rather 
have my studies right than listen to the 
radio or go to the show.” ‘The above are 
examples of the varied and numerous state- 
ments which were so candid and frank, and 
often poorly spelled that it leaves little 
doubt in the reader’s mind that the opin- 
ions expressed were the children’s, which 
was exactly the result desired. However, 
each little book had to meet certain tests 
before it was included. The children had 
absolutely nothing to do with calculating 
the number of minutes or hours listened. 
The time was computed by the writer since 
he knew the length of each program. 
Findings 

Ninety-five per cent of the children in 
this area came from homes that contain 
at least one radio. Many homes have more; 
some five or six. About one child out of 
five personally owned a radio. 

Radio listening was one of the major, 
if not the major, leisure time activity of 
these children, since they spent an average 
of 14 hours a week at the loudspeaker. 

The days of the week ranked with re- 
spect to the length of time the children lis- 
tened were Thursday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Sunday, Friday and Saturday. 
On Saturday of the two-week period, the 
children listened less than half the median 
daily time. The children listened more than 
twice as much the first four week days as 
they listened the last three days, namely, 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. They lis- 
tened approximately half the amount of 
time they attended school. 

Monday ranked first and ‘Thursday 
second in listening time with the boys, 
while with the girls the positions of the 
two days were reversed. The other five days 
ranked the same, with respect to time lis- 
tened, for boys and girls. 

The median daily length of time the girls 
spent listening to the radio at home was 
.16 of an hour or 9.6 minutes more than 
that of the boys. The median weekly lis- 
tening time of the girls was slightly over 
an hour more than that of the boys. In 
fact, the girls listened more than the boys 
every day with the exception of Wednesday, 
when the boys listened 3.6 minutes more 
than did the girls. 

Since 56 programs, or 61.5% of the g1 
studied, came on the air on or after 6:30 
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p. m. (CST), it is evident that attending 
the picture show could have had some effect 
on the amount of time the children lis. 
tened to the radio. In this connection jt 
is significant that 99.8% of the boys, and 
69.3% of the girls average attending the 
picture show once a week. Furthermore. 
the average weekly time the boys spent at 
the picture show was approximately 55 
minutes more than the girls, while the 
average weekly time spent listening to the J 
radio was one hour and eight minutes less, 

Some of the other activities children 
found important enough to mention which 
interfered with their radio listening were 
early retirement, illness, school programs, § 
church and church dinners, visiting, play- 
ing cards, entertaining company, cub and 
scout meetings, playing outdoors, music 
lessons, radio not working, hockey games, 
and homework. 

The children listened to children’s serials 
17.2% of their total time. Seven children’s 
serials were found within the first 25 when 
ranked with respect to the total number of 
hours listened, and one when ranked by 
the “percentage of time” method. Thus it 
is seen that the children spent a consider. 
able amount of time listening to children’ 
serials, even though these programs were 
not the most popular with the group stu- 
died. The children’s serials ranked higher 
with the boys than with the girls. 

The types of programs most popular with 
the group studied were dramas with plenty 
of action; variety programs including com- 
edy, music, and drama; and audience par 
ticipation programs. There were eighi 
dramas or sketches, eight comedy and musi 
programs, three audience participation pro § 
grams, and two variety programs include 
in the 21 most popular programs. 

The dramas or sketches included ont 
full hour length play starring Hollywoo] 
actors and actresses, one-half hour dramjy 
starring a Hollywood actor and _actresyy 
who clean up the undesirable elements i! 

a fictitious city, one 30-minute anti-crime 

drama, one 30-minute original play, 

15-minute dramatic sketch, one go-minut 

continued dramatic serial starring an «§ 
tress in a very emotional story, and ott 

go-minute drama or sketch relating t 

experience of a reformed crook. 

Considering the 25 programs most p0 
ular with the boys and girls, it was foun] 
that 21 of the programs were common "& 
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There’s a reason, time and place for 

Chewing Gum .. University Research 

is the basis of our advertising. 
° 

National Association of Chewing Gum 

Manufacturers, Staten Island, N.Y. 


Wholesome Chewing Gum is an aid to mouth 


health. It helps cleanse and exercise your 


teeth and is an inexpensive, healthful 
pastime that gives pleasure to everyone. 


Enjoy some Chewing Gum yourself / —— | 





4 Aids to 
Good Teeth: 


Right Food, /} 
CleanTeeth, | 
Dental Care, | 
Chewing Ex- 

























both lists; namely: Lux Radio Theatre; 
Gang Busters; Charlie McCarthy (Chase 
& Sanborn) ; Jello Program (Jack Benny) ; 
Big Town; Al Jolson; Joe Penner; Major 
Bowes Amateur Hour; Tom Mix Straight 
Shooters; Helen Menken in Second Hus- 
band; George Burns and Gracie Allen; 
Alias Jimmie Valentine; Hobby Lobby; Ed- 
die Cantor; Mr. Keen, Tracer of Lost Per- 
sons; Joe E. Brown; Pick and Pat; Ask-it- 
Basket; First Nighter; We, the People; and 
Al Pearce’s Gang. The four programs that 
were found in the boys’ list of 25 that were 
not found in the girls’ list were Dick Tracy, 
Terry and the Pirates, Town Hall and Don 
Winslow of the Navy. Three of these above 
programs were the children’s serial type, 
indicating that the boys listened to more 
of these action type stories than did the 
girls. The four programs that were found 
in the girl’s list of 15, that were not found 
in the boys’ list were Kate Smith, Campbell 
Playhouse (Orson Welles) , Professor Quiz, 
and Wonder Show (Jack Haley). Thus 
with the girls, three of the children’s ser- 
lals were crowded out by a variety hour 
program, a full length hour drama, an 
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audience information program, and a com- 
edy and music program. 

The fact that the children spent a large 
amount of time listening to the radio at 
home, which was definitely voluntary on 
their _. indicates that this activity was 


providing in a vicarious manner experi- 
ences which children want and may need. 

The amount of time spent listening to 
so-called adult programs indicates the chil- 
dren enjoyed them immensely. This sub- 
jects them to experiences ordinarily deemed 
suitable for older persons, tending to make 
the children sophisticated beyond their 
years in some respects. 

It seems probable that the school might 
well include in its program more experi- 
ences told or acted in dramatic form. 

It seems that since children do listen 
a considerable amount of time to the radio 
every teacher, to understand the group 
with which she works, should know some- 


thing of their radio experiences. 

*This is a condensation of a docterate thesis com- 
pleted August, 1939, at the University of Missouri 
under the direction of Dr, C. A. Phillips. 

NOTE—Dr. McKay has continued his study of radio 
in education much further and will write another 
article in the near future telling how it may be ap- 
plied in schoolroom situations. 
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Art That Qunetions 
WV aars THE USE?” is a question teach- 


ers may well ask themselves as they view 
the art activities carried on in their class- 
rooms with the boys and girls who are 
entrusted to their guidance. You may be 
sure that any thinking youngster will ques- 
tion why he is engaged in any activity at 
hand whether it be drawing a human fig- 
ure, making a border design, or carving in 
soap. 

The fact that, in the mind of the young- 
ster, an activity must have a worthwhile 
purpose or must produce some returns was 
most vividly brought to my attention, dur- 
ing my first year of teaching, when a boy 
in the sixth grade frequently asked the 
question, concerning a job, What’s the use? 
George picked up this expression from the 
comic strip and whether he spoke it 
thoughtfully or glibly, it nevertheless em- 
phasized this fact—George must know why 
he was doing a certain task. He was not 
a lazy fellow; on the contrary, he was an 
energetic lad full of curiosity but he had 
to know why he should study a spelling 
lesson, do muscular movement, penman- 
ship, or delve into the principles of gram- 
mar. Whether at work or at play George 
must know—What’s the use of it. 

The differences between the old method 
of teaching copy book art—art activities for 
the sake of the exercise—and the newer 
method of pursuing art activities, which 
are functional, has come through the at- 
tempt of educators to answer for many 
boys and girls: What’s the use? Why 
should George draw a figure—merely for 
the sake of being able to say that he can 
draw a man, or because he has a story to 
tell? Can’t you see him working more 
vigorously with his pencil, chalk or paint, 
whatever his medium may be, if he is 
relating a story about the farmer, the 
grocer, an aviator or any character of 
interest? 

Let us consider another type of art ac- 
tivity. Why should John make a design to 
fit a circle? Is it because he should know 
that it must be circular and fill the space, 
that it must have fine balance and pleasing 
arrangement of spots and lines? Or, shall 
John make a design for the etching of an 
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Assistant Professor of Art 
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aluminum tray which he takes pleasure in 
designing because it is to be a gift to 
mother? Will he not learn through doing 
that the pattern must be circular and that 
the space must be filled with spots and 
lines which have unity and clarity of ex. 
pression? With proper teaching guidance, 
he will soon begin the process of self. 
analysis of the job in hand. As he con 
structs his plan, and designs his pattern, 
he will criticize his work as to its good 
qualities and the needs for alteration. We 
must note, however, that his design will 
take shape at his level of ability to execute 
and at his level of understanding of art 
structure principles. His work must be 
accepted at the highest standard of per 
formance of which he is capable rather 
than held to a standard of perfection 
which quell any enthusiasm he might have 
for his problem. Art principles and tech- 
nics will be learned because he has a need 
for them. Such art projects will induce 
problem-solving situations and the child 
becomes a very active being, both mentally 
and_ physically. 

There are two ways of working, one in 
which art principles are learned through 
the use of them as they are applied in. every 
day art activities, whereas, in the other 
method an art principle is given the pupil 
to be used. Instead of making a_ border 
design to illustrate such principles as repe- 
tition and rhythm, if Mary creates a border 
design to fit the end of a scarf for her 
dresser, or for some other definite need, she 
will work with much more directness in 
rendering a border pattern. She will put 
into her work, in as fine manner as she is 
capable, all the principles of art for which 
She has a feeling and an understanding. 
How can she know how to _ illustrate 
rhythm in a border unless she has made a 
border in which she has discovered and 
has experienctd the feeling of rhythm? In 
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a similar manner, Billy will make a pattern 
for his leather belt which will express his 
ideas as to an appropriate design. When 
art activities are chosen because they have 
a function in the everyday life of the child, 
the art products will take on individual 
character. Not only will the drawing, 
painting, carving, designing and construc- 
tion activities of children in the elemen- 
tary grades become more expressive as the 
pupils are allowed to create their own 
designs, but there will be a parallel devel- 
opment in the ability to select _and to 
appreciate good design. Observation and 
discrimination will be stimulated to the 
extent that the child may enjoy more fully 
the beauty of man—made things and na- 


ture. 
Appreciation of art study will take on a 
new meaning as the children become con- 
scious of art as a way of doing things. 
History of art will no longer be a study of 
names of artists, pictures and dates, but a 
study of the art objects about which we 
hear and those which we see in our sur- 
roundings. For example, Jane may learn 
about the origin of an old coverlet in her 
home, the beauty of the pattern and tex- 
tile, and the fine workmanship in it. The 
children may be interested in the beautiful 
carving on a church alter. Why is it there? 
What does it symbolize? Who was the 
artist? How did he do the carving? If the 
children plan to do a mural, at upper 
grade level, they might be interested in 
making a study of other murals. What are 
their differences and likenesses? In some 
communities the pupils might study the 
murals in their civic buildings. Why do 
people paint murals? Are murals like 
individual paintings? Through such ob- 
servations art history may become a vital 
study to satisfy the intellectual curiosity of 
the pupil, and may develop in him a finer 
sensitiveness to the beauty in his personal 
things, his home and the community. 


When an art program satisfactorily an- 
swers for the boys and girls the question 
What’s the use, and the art activities of the 
school become functional in their lives, 
we may be assured that much has been 
gained toward the development of creative 
expression, a finer execution of every day 
activities and a deeper appreciation of 
beauty. 
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ADD NEW BEAUTY TO FUN ON 
PACIFIC COAST TRIPS 





yr —.. 
C600 MILES aX 


Canadian Kockies. 






1 BANFF 
Springs Hotel... 
world-famed for 
beauty, fun and 
luxury. 


2 LAKE LOUISE 
.--with the 
Chateau 
overlooking 
the azure lake. 


3 EMERALD LAKE ee. 
Chalet. Swiss- Zoe & VF 
like charm in an . « ‘ 

Alpine setting. 





Modern living in a setting of grandeur 


ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 

Days of thrills and fun! Mile-high golf, tennis, 
swimming, riding and hiking skyline trails. Excellent 
food. Dancing. Gay social life. 

2 GLORIOUS DAYS . . from $37.50 4 COLORFUL DAYS. . from $57.00 
3 SPECTACULAR DAYS, from $47.25 6 WONDERFUL DAYS, from $74.50 
Tours begin at Banff, June 8, and include hotel 
accommodation, meals at Banff and Lake Louise, visit 
to Emerald Lake, 126 miles of motoring—or in reverse 
direction from Field. Add rail fare to Banff or Field. 

oa 


NEW COLUMBIA ICEFIELD HIGHWAY... 

Open July 1. Spectacular tours from Lake Louise 

to Columbia Icefield and return at moderate cost. 
Low rail fares to or from California and Pacific Northwest 
via Banff on Canadian Pacific through transcontinental 
air-conditioned trains. Includes 165-mile Princess liner cruise 
between Vancouver and Seattle stopping at Victoria. 
See Your Travel Agent or GEO. P. CARBREY, General Agent 
418 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. . Phone Garfield 2134 


WORLD’S GREATEST 


TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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Current Affairs Class—Kirksuille 


a THE FALL OF 1936 a movement was well 
in hand to revise many of the courses 
that were being given to the freshmen and 
sophomores of the Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College at Kirksville, Mis- 
souri. In the shaping up of the new cur- 
riculum a class in Current Affairs was 
organized. This course is designed pri- 
marily to assist college students to a better 
understanding and appreciation of con- 
temporary events in the modern world. 
Some thirty-five students enrolled for the 
course in the fall of 1936, but since it is 
required as a pre-requisite for all persons 
who take either a Bachelor of Science 
degree in Education or the Bachelor of 
Arts degree, it is therefore required of 
practically all of the freshmen and sopho- 
more students in the college. The enroll- 
ment in the class has increased to such a 
number that at a regular quarter of a 
school year the salen averages some- 
where around five and six hundred stu- 
dents. During the summer, because of a 
larger enrollment, it runs well over the 
six hundred mark. This class meets once 
each week. At this time a lecture is deliv- 
ered in which the current problems and 


issues, and news of the week are set fort 
and interpreted by the instructor of th 
class. The reading of newspapers, mage. 
zines and all publications that report cw. 
rent events is required. Attendance at le. 
tures is also a part of the required work 
Two hours of credit are given for ox 
year’s work, and students now enroll iy 
the course for two years. 

As the students crowd into the audi: 
torium on the day of the lecture, a studen§j 
assistant hands to them a slip of datedlf 
paper upon which to write their namef 
and return to various assistants stationed 
about the auditorium. In this way a ven 
careful checking is kept on the attendance 
A lecture of some fifty minutes is then 
delivered to the class. The instructor o 
this class is assisted by some ten or twelv§ 
students of senior college rank, who ar 
enrolled in a class in Tests and Measur-§ 
ments. These ten or twelve students ar 
required to attend the Current Affairs lec 
tures, and they prepare objective tests over 
lectures and all assignments given. Thee 
tests are then submitted to the instrucog™ 
for approval and evaluation. There ar 
three tests given each quarter. ‘Two 0 


Professor Lucy Simmons and her class of 700 in Current Affairs in the summer session 
at Northeast Missouri State Teachers College. 












| them are brief but the final test is a long 
and completely comprehensive one requir- 
ing a full hour. The assistants then grade 
these papers and score them, and all grades 
et forth are then placed on the bulletin board for 
of thm the students to study the results. 
, Mage The course in Current Affairs has proved 
ort cur a very useful one and the students on the 
> at lec campus are well informed with regard to 
1 work current happenings. Their interest in this 
or om course is remarkable and attendance is 
roll in excellent. ‘The students take careful notes 

and before the tests are given they gather 
e audi in little groups in various places and go 
student over their notes together. A news map of 
 datel i the week is placed on the bulletin board in 
names the magazine reading room every Monday. 
ation This news map contains material with 
a vey explanatory notes. Other maps are placed 
idane. on the bulletin board showing important 
is then world areas. At the present time a text 
ctor o'§} book is required, which is used only as a 
twelve guide and as a background study for points 
ho ar§® in the lectures that may not be fully clear 
easure BH to students. For example, if the lecturer 
nts ate} comments on the failure of the League of 
irs le} Nations, the student is asked to read pages 
ts OVS that clarify positions of the League from 
Thes 1918 to the present time. 
— | The instructor in the course is Miss 
re xe Lucy Simmons, a member of the faculty in 





















































‘wo . . os . 
bs the Social Science Department of the Col- 

lege. Miss Simmons is a graduate of the _ me f 

University of Missouri, and has her Mas- . H 
on ter’s degree from the University of Chi- for the Circle Trip 





cago, and has done graduate study at including 


Columbia University, and in the Univer- * 
sity of Southern California. BOTH WORLD FAIR 


— @ Even a slim budget can take a “Greyhound Cruise 
of America” right in stride! The trip of the year from 
your home town—wherever it may be—to the special 


THE RELATION OF LIGHT IN THE wonders of both New York and San Francisco, and back 





SCHOOLROOM TO home again by Super-Coach costs only $69.95. And 
that includes all of America’s natural wonders that you 
SCHOLARSHIP can fit into two different trans-continental crossings! 


GREYHOUND 


(Continued from Page 164) 


electrification is helping make it possible 
for even the one-teacher rural schools to 
enjoy the benefits of better lighting. THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 


| —_ = “CO: : . Let us send you “This Amazing America”—one of the 
3. Where possible, artificial lighting most fascinating booklets ever published—with 140 pictures 


should be atice > in- and stories of strange, unbelievable things and places on this 
- automatically controlled, to in continent. A grand little help in class work! To get your 
sure even and continuous adequate il- free copy, mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 


lumination. Light intensities might just Saeney © Weiler Sas, Oh Rae, Se. 

as well be regulated and kept constant as Name 

the degree of temperature, the circulation Address 
of pure air, or humidity. City ST-4MO 
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-™ STRIDES FORWARD have been made 
during the last three decades in apportion- 
ment of school funds, in improvement of 
buildings, in provisions for high schools, 
in educational requirements for teachers 
and in methods of instruction in our state. 
All this is indeed commendable but we 
have overlooked an important point since 
the beginning of this improvement. 

We have teachers who have spent years 
in preparation for their work struggling 
along in schools which are controlled by 
board members who are unable to read 
the school laws they are trying to admin- 
ister. Missouri school law does not require 
a board member to be able to read and 
write his own name and yet he has a vote 
in controlling an educational institution 
and in hiring, bossing and firing a teacher 
who, in many instances, has earned at least 
sixty semester hours of college credit. 

“No illiterate is ever elected to a posi- 
tion on a school board!” you exclaim. Oh, 
yes, many are! I once worked for a school 
board whose treasurer was an illiterate. 
My own seventh grade pupil made out my 
warrants and presented them to me. One 
member of my present board has only a 
third grade education. This man _ was 
elected by a vote of twenty-three to twenty- 
one over an opponent whose only educa- 
tional accomplishment is the ability to 
write his own name. This district faces 
ruin in the next three years because the 
ignorant vote is greater than the intel- 


On Picking Up a Stitch 
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By ViInNiE C. HOLMAN 
R. F. D. 1, Joplin 





ligent vote of the district due to a large 
slum settlement in one section. 

Of course there are districts in whic 
the idea of educational qualifications for 
school board members would seem prepos 
terous. In cities and in most towns, lead. 
ing citizens who are intellectually abk 
people are usually elected to positions on 
the boards of education. Unfortunately 
sometimes this is not the case in the smaller 
districts. 

Perhaps it would be asking too mud 
of some communities to place on their 
school boards only persons who have 2 
high school education but surely ever 
district could find among its citizen 
enough eighth-grade graduates to make wy 
a board of education. We should, by al 
means, go back and pick up a stitch in this 
well knitted school system which we hav 
built up—a stitch we dropped early in the 
process—and prevail upon our legislator 
to write into our school laws an edua 


tional qualification for school board men-§ 


bers, which should require at least a 
eighth-grade education or, in lieu thereot 


a passing grade made by examination 1 : 
reading comprehension, in federal, stat® 


and local government, in school law as 
applies to their districts and in parliamen 
tary procedure. 





particulars. No obligation. 
ROACH-FOWLER COMPANY 
1020 McGee, Kansas City, Missouri 
Name 
Address 
City 


I am interested in Sales Work 
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I am interested in your Pre-Sales Campaign 


ATTENTION TEACHERS ! ! 


We have a Supplementary Pre-Sales Campaign for the RIGHT Teacher in 
every thriving Community for the summer of 1940. Mail this coupon for full 
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University of Missouri 

The University of Missouri 1940 Summer 
Session will begin June 10 and close August 2. 
During the eight-week session eight semester 
hours of credit may be earned. 

The entire program has been carefully 
planned to meet the needs of summer session 
students, both graduate and undergraduate. 
Courses will be offered in all Schools and 
Colleges of the University except in the School 
of Law. In addition to more than 450 courses 
organized for credit, the program will include 
lectures, concerts, conferences, dramatic activi- 
ties, clinics, research endeavors, and recreation- 
al and social features. 

The summer session Education Conference 
has been scheduled for June 25, 26, and 27. 

At the summer commencement the following 
degrees are conferred upon candidates who 
have completed the respective requirements: 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science in Agri- 
culture, Bachelor of Science in Home Eco- 
nomics, Bachelor of Science in Education, 
Bachelor of Journalism, Bachelor of Science in 
Business and Public Administration, Master of 
Arts, Doctor of Philosophy, Master of Educa- 
tion, and Doctor of Education. 


Southwest Missouri State Teachers College 


The thirty-fourth annual summer session at 
Southwest Missouri State Teachers College at 


INFORMATION ABOUT SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Springfield will begin June 3 and close August 
3. In order to provide for the larger enroll- 
ment which the summer term brings, a con- 
siderable number of extra teachers have been 
employed. The campus training school will be 
operated during the summer to provide practice 
teaching facilities for those who want that 
feature of training during the summer term. 

In addition to the usual “play nights” and 
similar recreation events, the following special 
attractions will be offered without extra charge 
to students: Frank Guy Armitage, lecturer and 
literary critic; Rabbi Samuel Mayerberg; Ger- 
hart H. Seger, former member of the German 
Reichstag; John Neher, baritone; the Boston 
Madrigal Singers; Eloise Moore and her danc- 
ers; the Glory Road artists; and the Russian 
Trio consisting of Nina Mesirow-Minchin, 
David Moll, and Ennio Bolognini. 


Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 

The Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege summer session extends from June 4 to 
August 8. The first five weeks session, June 4 
to July 3; the second five weeks session, July 
8 to August 8. Courses are offered that run 
through the entire session as well as in each 
of the five weeks sessions. 

The College offers curriculums leading to 
the degree, Bachelor of Science in Education 
for teachers in the elementary school and for 
teachers in high school. A two-year curriculum 
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Middlebury College Language Schools 
1940 


Seven weeks intensive study combined with unusual 
recreational opportunities 


Situated in the heart of the recreational center of New England, the beautiful 
college campus, together with its 15,000 acre mountain campus, provides the 
student with many unusual opportunities for recreation, sports, trips, and 
quiet intensive study. The unique Middlebury idea of isolated colonies, each 
with its foreign atmosphere, facilitates the speaking of the language, the sole 
medium of communication in classroom and dormitory. Neither in foreign 
travel nor in resident study abroad can the student find courses in professional 
technique and a concentrated training in the foreign language comparable to 
those offered in the Middlebury Language Schools. 


for individual bulletins of 
ENGLISH - FRENCH - GERMAN - ITALIAN - MUSIC - SPANISH 
Address 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 


MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 
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COLORADO presents a summer program 
for serious and effective study. It provides 
excellent buildings, libraries, laboratories, and 
a faculty of nationally recognized compe- 
tence. Located in the foothills of the Rockies, 
a mile above sea level, in sight of perpetual 
snow, the University has a superior environ- 
ment for summer study, with unsurpassed 
climatic and recreational advantages. Organ- 
ized hikes, week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, and mountain climbing. 


"* ¢ re 17toJuly 19 


July 22 to Aug. 23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Jour- 
nalism, Art, and Music. Special Mountain 
Camp for Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches Haus. 
University Theater with special instruction 
in Dramatic Production. Complete system of 
Demonstration Schools — Nursery to High 
School. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Special op- 
portunities for graduate work. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. Educational Conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. E) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 


Summer Quarter Catalog 
(including Graduate School) 


() summer Recreation Bulletin 
(-) Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
eee 
Se. and No.................-.- siiiaiailasisiainaiiedmsinaiianiaae 
SG IR ccccinsniteeneninntitinn 






























is offered for those desiring an elementary 
certificate. The Bachelor of Arts degree js 
offered for those who desire a liberal education 
or for those who desire to enter a professional 
school other than teaching. 

All of the facilities and equipment of the 
College will be available to those who are 
enrolled for work. The regular staff of instrye. 
tors, assistants and special lecturers will ep. 
deavor to be of help to those who come to the 
College. 

For further information concerning the sum. 
mer session, address President Uel W. Lamkin 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 
Maryville, Missouri. ; 



















University of Southern California 


Offering a unique combination of cultural and 
recreational features the 35th Summer Session 
of the University of Southern California will 
begin the first of three divisions June 18, accord. 
ing to an announcement by Dean Lester B. 
Rogers. 

Supplementing residence faculty will be visit- J 
ing instructors from thirty-two leading univer. 
sities of the country whose combined experiences 
in many fields will offer opportunities for study 
in current problems of economic, social, and 
political life. 

The three summer session periods are given 
as June 17 to August 8 (8 weeks); July 1 to 
August 8 (6 weeks); and August 9 to August 
31 (4 weeks). 

Featured will be 92 courses in fields of educa- 





































MAKE FIFTEEN HOURS 
THIS SUMMER 


Southwest Baptist College 












Offers Two Summer Terms 


Regular Term ........ May 20 - July 25 
Short Term ........ July 29 - August 30 


Low Cost—$70.00 room, board, tuition 
and fees for regular term; $40.00 for short 
term. Deferred payments if desired. All 
Courses for Elementary Certificates and 
Renewal of Certificates will be offered. 
Work fully approved by University and 
Department of Education. 












Splendid Dormitory Facilities 
and Delightful School Life. 


Enter this Spring and Make Additional 
Credit. 


Write for Bulletin 


Pres. Courts Redford 
Southwest Baptist College 
Bolivar, Missouri 
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tion varying from “workshop” study in elemen- 
tary and secondary grades in cooperation with 
the Los Angeles Board of Education, to sub- 
jects of school administration, curriculum prob- 
lems, learning processes, and teaching methods. 

Fields of music, sciences, cinematography, 
library science, and physical education are in- 
cluded in the series of 490 courses, according 
to Dean Rogers. 


University of Denver 


The 1940 summer quarter of the University 
of Denver will be conducted in two terms. The 
frst term will extend from June 17 to July 19, 
and the second term from July 22 to August 23. 
The two terms form a quarter of University 
study but students may enroll in either term 
independent of the other. 

Many special conferences will be held during 
the 1940 summer session, such as a Parent 
Education Institute, Speech and Drama Insti- 
tute, Progressive Education Workshop, Business 
Education Conference, Demonstration School 
and Workshop in Elementary Education, West- 
ern Culture Studies, Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Conference, Speech Clinic, Field Study 
of American Indian Culture, Southern Anthro- 
pology Field Study, and Citizens’ Conference 
on Government Management. 

A full schedule of courses will be offered in 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Education, Teacher- 
Training, Fine Arts, Dramatics, Speech, Social 
Work, Business Administration and Commercial 
Education, and Librarianship. 











The growing popularity 
of the Summer Session of 


ASV RET ao Washington University is 

ARTS due to the broad selection 

ecay of graduate, undergrad- 

COMMERCE and uate and professional 
FINANCE courses, carefully selected 

pyre faculty, dormitory facili- 

ENGINEERING ties on an attractive cam- 

mec IaH pus, and the advantages of 

GEOGRAPHY contact with a large city. 

GEOLOGY * 

GERMAN 

HISTORY Classes from 

LATIN June 17 to July 26, 1940 

LAW 

MATHEMATICS © 

MECHANICS For Bulletin, Address Isi- 

PHILOSOPHY dor Loeb, Director of Sum- 

pHYSICS mer Session, Room 206, 
SICAL Duncker Hall 

PSYCHOLOGY 


PRLS WASHINGTON 
sancesy UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS 
MISSOURI 
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MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 








The best proof of the value 
of Minnesota’s summer 
sessions is their large egg 
rollment. More than 800, 
courses cover all fields of 
interest, with especial em- 
phasis upon those leading 
to Baccalaureate or Ad- 
‘vanced Degrees in Edu- 
cation. e More than 500 
educators, many of na- 
tional and international 
reputation, plus advan- 
tages of the University’s 
| ‘great Library, Laborator- 
| ies, and-Research facilities, 
. create an outstanding | 
opportunity. e Two terms 
—the first beginning witk 

> registration Monday ang 
Tuesday, June 17 and 18 
..- registration for seco 
- term, Monday, July 29 


























Write NOW for Complete Bulleti 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 





676 ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS «¢ MINNESOTA 
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Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 


In addition to the usual excellent program 
of studies offered by the nine divisions of in- 
struction, amusements, recreation and educa- 
tional opportunities outside the regular class- 
room will be features of the 1940 summer ses- 
sion at Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege. A college assembly will be held each 
week representing a varied array of talent. The 
speech department will present a play. A series 
of faculty lectures on topics of general interest 
is planned. 

One of the features this summer will be a 
course called “Current Problems in Education.” 
The problems will center around elementary 
and rural education. Each week those who are 
interested in this general problem will meet 
to hear some authority speak on certain phases 
relative to the main problem. This promises 
to be a reai feature for those interested in rural 
education. 

Dances, picture shows, band concerts and 
lawn parties will be provided by the Student 
Council. As usual, intramural sports will come 
in for more attention than at any other time 
of the year. Curricular clubs and honorary 
organizations will hold their series of regular 
meetings of social and educational nature. 

The summer session of Kirksville extends 
from June 3 to August 9. 


Southeast Missouri State Teachers College 
The summer session of the Southeast Mis- 

souri State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, 

will open on June 3, 1940. The curricular offer- 


ing has been increased in several fields an 
particular note has been made of the needs of 
students of the five-weeks’ cotton term, also 
opening on June 3. Several members haye 
been added to the teaching staff for the sum. 
mer, and a strong program of entertainmen 
and lecture has been planned for the weekly 
assemblies. j 

The 1940 summer school students will find 
realized many of their dreams of the past, 
new library, beautiful and spacious; a little 
theater where dramatics classes may practice 
undisturbed; many new classrooms to accom. 
modate the increased enrollment; a large stv. 
dent lounge where groups may rest and visit 
during free hours; a new men’s dormitory pro- 
viding, at low cost, large, well-furnished, airy 
rooms and the best of food. The two women’s 
dormitories, already famed for their spirit of 
cordiality, will be operating as usual. It will 
be a pleasant and profitable summer for stu- 
dents in Cape Girardeau. 


Colorado College 


Colorado College will conduct its usual sum- 
mer session beginning Monday, June 17, and 
closing Friday, July 26. In organizing the cur- 
riculum, special consideration is given to mem- 
bers of the teaching profession, although stu- 
dents with other interests will find an attrac- 
tive list of subjects for which they may regis- 
ter. Specialized instruction is offered in the 
Rocky Mountain School of Languages, the 
School of Art at the Colorado Springs Fine 
Arts Center, and the Griswold Crafts Shop. 





Cultural 


The comprehensive program of The 
University of Southern California Sum- 
mer Session attracts more than 7000 
students from all states and many for- 
eign lands. Provisions are made for 
both undergraduate and graduate stu- 


pncezt? 
EXPOSITION 


A 
coo - 
FOREIGN 


and Recreational 


A Unique Program.in a Unique” 


Center 


dents in all fields of collegiate study. 
Special attention has been given to the 
needs of students in a number of fields, 
including Art and Music. Adequate 
provision has been made for the 4500 
students who enroll for graduate study. 


Southern California is rich in its s¢enic, cultural, 
and recreational opportunities. The Los Angeles 
climate is moderate and delightful during summer. 

A bulletin giving full information on Summer 
Session program and an illustrated pamphlet 
sketching cultural and recreational opportunities 


will be sent on request. Address, The University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 
OPENING DATES 
8 Weeks Division, June !7 
& Weeks Division, July | 
4 Weeks Division, Aug. 8 


SCHOOL 
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Credit is given for work in the summer session 
as well as in the specialized fields toward the 
bachelor of arts and master of arts degrees. 

Colorado College in Colorado Springs is lo- 
cated at the foot of Pikes Peak and within easy 
reach of some of the most beautiful mountain 
scenery in the West. A _ director of recre- 
ational activities will make every effort to assist 
students to enjoy the mountains in connection 
with summer study. 


Middlebury College 

The 1940 session of the Middlebury College 
Language Schools and the Music Center will 
be held from June 28 to August 15 with head- 
quarters at Middlebury, Vermont, in the lovely 
Lake Champlain valley at the foot of the Green 
Mountains. The Romance Language Schools 
and the Music Center occupy the campus of 
Middlebury College, founded in 1800 and one 
of the most charming. of New England aca- 
demic institutions. The life of the German 
School centers around the village green of 
Bristol, twelve miles away, while the English 
School is located at Bread Loaf, a rambling 
old inn in the heart of the mountains. 

The Schools stand for the thorough prepara- 
tion of language teachers through efficient 
methods of teaching, a mastery of the spoken 
and written language, and an intimate knowl- 
edge of the life, institutions, literature, history 
and culture of the country studied. Success 
hinges upon the consistent enforcement of the 
Middlebury idea—the segregation of students 














Summer Study in a Scenic 


Vacation Setting 
At the Foot of Pikes Peak 


Colorado College Summer Session 
June 17 to July 26, 1940 

OLORADO COLLEGE schedule of summer 
courses includes the usual subjects leading 
to attainment of degrees—the general flelds 
||| of Mathematics and Sciences, the Social Studies 
including Education and Psychology, Music 
and the other Fine Arts. 
Special lectures and conferences on parent 
education and other subjects. Concerts and 
recitals. 
Affiliated institutions are the Colorado Springs 
ead Arts Center, Griswold Crafts Shop and 
1e— 


Rocky Mountain School of Languages 
Professor J. M. Hernandez, Director 
(University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma) 
First Session June 17 to July 26, 1940 
Second Session July 29 to August 16, 1940 
The work of the Rocky Mountain School of 
Languages provides instruction for beginners, 
but is intended primarily for language teach- 
ers and for advanced undergraduate and 

graduate students. 


Comfort and Recreations Assured 
Work in Summer Sessions is accomplished in 
climate famed for its comfort, with much 
Scenic grandeur always quickly accessible. 

For Summer Session Bulletins and other 
information address 

DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 

137 Cutler Hall, Colorado College 




















Colorado Springs, Colo. 








—_—————— 





April, 1940 







































@ Glorious Glacier Park, Montana and 
adjoining Waterton Lakes Park, Canada, 
is America’s most spectacular mountain 
area and a wonderful place to spend your 
vacation. Great Northern's famous train, 
the Empire Builder, takes you there direct. 


For your comfort— picturesque hotels 
and chalets at moderate rates. For your 
en joyment—open-top motor coaches, lake 
launches, hiking and saddle horse trails, 
many day and evening pleasures. 

Then visit nearby Canadian Rockies, 
Pacific Northwest, Alaska, California. 
Attractive low-cost naga Daye tours 
available. Mail coupon for free copy of 
a beautiful new full-color pictorial map 
of Glacier Park. 


RIDE THE EMPIRE BUILDER 
-----------------------/ 
Paul R. Shaw, Traveling Pass’r Agt. [0 
520 Boatmen's Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 















e of each language. Each school has its separa 

residences and dining halls and a faculty ¢ 

nl ae) uCcINg native instructors. The value of the training 
widely recognized by school boards and insti 


IEW tutions employing language teachers. As com. 
pared with foreign travel, a session at one of 


1MERICAN IMERICAN the Middlebury schools is more economic, 

UniversalaxoE-nvo provides courses better suited to the needs ¢ 

American teachers, and gives an uninterruptej 

Crassncow SEarige aaah: Sd x and intensive training not to be found in foreigy 
institutions. 


Modern designs for the forward- 
looking equipment program! Washington University P man 


adve 

The six weeks Summer Session of Washing. 
ton University, St. Louis, which begins on Jum 
17, 1940, will offer the usual courses for grad. 
uates and undergraduates and for professiona ricul 
training in art, music, law, education, busines the 
social work and engineering. Many course divi: 
have been planned to meet the needs of teach-§ this 
ers. These will be enriched by material pro 
vided by the Educational Clinic and Character 
Research Institute which will be continued a 
in previous years. 

The location of the attractive campus @ 
Washington University affords all of the a- 
vantages of study in a large city with com. 
plete freedom from noise and other disturbing 
elements. The Municipal Opera in adjacent 
Forest Park will have performances every eve. 
ning 4. the Summer Session. 

The Bulletin of the Summer wer 3 and an} 
special information may be obtained by writing JJ prin 
Isidor Loeb, Director, Room 206, Duncke oche 
a Hall, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. cule 

HE American Envoy line includes class- ache 

room chairs, desks, and tablet-arm chairs in sg 
striking contrast to anything heretofore built. 


foun 
American Envoy Desk No. 362 


University of Minnesota 
Construction is on a monosteel principle new Summer offerings at the University of Min- 
“haa : nesota will be as varied and attractive as evéf, 
to the seating industry. It combines beauty, according to announcements from Thomas A. 
posture, comfort, lightness, strength and econ- Teeter, director of the sessions. Although, a§ 
omy in a degree never before attained. usual, special emphasis will be placed on broad 
offerings in education, some of which are orig- 
OU have only to look at this new American Uni- _inal, nearly all departments will present rep 
versal line to realize that it is years aheadin resentative series of courses. The Biologicd 
beauty. Closer examination will show you that it is 
also superior in posture, 
comfort, materials, finish az Summer Study in Vacationland 
and construction and ; 
that it has use values 


never before built into * E . 
school seating. i . CALIFORNIA 





This desk incorporates 


distinctive, new sight : Enroll in a University of California Summer 
conservation features. : Session. Exceptionally wide choice of courses, 
Th ii eal f with distinguished visiting professors supple- 
eSe NeW Lines are idea: for : menting large resident staff. % Opportunity for 
educators who are planning ——e to gach famous ousectiges as Yo- 
. : semite, redwoods, o issions, beaches, Holly- 
@ progressive equipment wood—and Golden Gate International Exposition, 
program. on Treasure Island. % Write for Announcement 

American Universal Desk No. 333 of Courses: Dean of the Summer Session, Uni- 

versity of California, Berkeley; or Dean of the 
Summer Session, University of California at Los 
Angeles, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


‘nn “Bi University of California 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN Summer Sessions 
Berkeley and Los Angeles * July 1 to August 9 











Accredited American Seating Company SC HOOL AND COMM U NITY 
Distributors in Every Trade Area To 
Serve You. 
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Station at Itasca Park in northern Minnesota 
will be open during the second Summer Session. 
Sessions at Minnesota will run from June 17 to 
luly 26 and from July 29 to August 30. 

" A special offering for professional personnel 
in the field of public health is being arranged by 
the Medical School, the work applying toward 
a certificate in public health work for graduate 
physicians and nurses, — 

Many men students interested in the master 
of education degree in physical education have 
been looking to Minnesota in recent years, and 
many courses will also be offered leading to 
advanced degrees in physical education for 
women. 

The School of Business Administration, the 
Institute of Child Welfare, the College of Ag- 
riculture, Forestry, and Home Economics, and 
the Division of Library Instruction are other 
divisions which will offer extended programs 
this summer. 


University of California 


Many and varied are the special features plan- 
ned for educators at the University of California 
Summer Sessions, which will extend from July 
1 to August 9 on both the Berkeley and the Los 
Angeles campuses. 

Demonstration schools and clinics are featured 
in the announcement of courses. Although they 
are not nesessarily duplicated, many such at- 
tractions are offered on both campuses. To be 
found at one or both are: recreation school for 
primary children, elementary demonstration 
school, workshop in secondary school curri- 
culum, speech clinic, clinic in remedial reading, 
school of educational dance, special courses in 


STUDY IN Vial 


AIR-CONDITIONED COMFORT 


University 
of Denver 


, eh a 


Graduate and undergraduate work 
in Liberal Arts, Sciences, Com- 
merce, Librarianship, Education. 


Modern en ds ee 


Fees determined by courses taken. 
TWO TERMS: 
= June.17 to July 22 te 
July 19 Aug. 23 





<a] : ; 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
Department M Denver, Colorado 
hindly send me your 1940 Summer School Bulletin. 
NAME 
Street & No. 
; City & State- 


ay WEEK ENDS .n the SNOW APPED ROCKIES 


service 


Only direct 


TO THE 


N. E. A. CONVENTION 
AT MILWAUKEE 


When you make your summer plans be sure to make 
the trip in low cost luxury on The Milwaukee Road's 
popular SOUTHWEST LIMITED. It offers the only 
direct, through sleeping car service to Milwaukee— 
no need to change trains at Chicago. 

All cars are air conditioned and roller bearing 
equipped. Snowy linen and coil spring mattresses in 
all berths. Hiawatha-type coaches with focused light- 
ing, reclining chairs and lounging rooms. Dining and 
buffet service. And on the SOUTHWEST LIMITED as 
on all Milwaukee Road trains you'll find an atmosphere 
of warm hospitality. 


east THE SOUTHWEST LIMITED west 
7:25 pm Lv. Kansas City Ar. 7:50 am 
8:13 pm Lv. Excelsior Springs Ar. 6:56 am 
9:21 pm Lv. Chillicothe Ar. 5:45 am 
9:20 am Ar. Milwaukee Lv. 6:20 pm 


For Your Post Convention Trip 
Let us help with your convention and vacation plans. 
We can arrange your trip direct to Milwaukee and 
offer a wide variety of attractive routes returning. 
Your choice of Northern Wisconsin . . . Minnesota... 
Yellowstone . . . the Pacific Northwest; or perhaps you 
prefer a circle tour of the East including the New York 
World's Fair. Ask for literature and full information. 

M. A. OBERG G. W. STOLTZ 

General Agent General Agent 


202 East 1 1th Street 2003 Railway Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 


Jie MILWAUKEE ROAD 


181 











teaching methods, a conference for school execu- 
tives, and many others. 


Administrators will find much to interest 
them in courses dealing with administration of 
city school systems, state school systems, and 
vocational education. Seminars will be held in 
educational administration. 


Full information on courses offered can be 
obtained from Dean of the Summer Session on 
either the Los Angeles or the Berkeley cam- 
puses. 


Southwest Baptist College 


Southwest Baptist College has two summer 
terms; one of ten weeks beginning May 20 and 
closing July 25, and another of five weeks begin- 
ning July 29 and closing August 30. A student 
may earn ten hours during the regular term 
and five hours during the short term. He may 
attend either or both of these terms. 


In the regular term all courses required for 
the Two Year Elementary Certificate are of- 
fered. During the short term, courses are of- 
fered in Psychology, Education, Mathematics, 
History and Government. Additional courses 
will be offered if the demand justifies. 


A well rounded student activity program is 
planned for those attending during the sum- 
mer. The Physical Education program, includ- 
ing swimming in the college pool, helps to keep 
every student physically fit. Social activities 
are planned regularly. A weekly chapel serv- 
ice brings the entire student body together for 
splendid educational, musical and religious pro- 
grams. Several sight-seeing trips to nearby 
points of interest are being planned. 


The dormitories offer convenient living quar- 
ters for the students and students living outside 
as well as those living in the dormitories, may 
take their meals at the college dining hall at 
reasonable expense. 


Perhaps the greatest asset of Southwest Bap- 
tist College other than its high scholastic stand- 
ard is the friendly spirit of the student body and 
the fine Christian atmosphere which pervades 
the whole college life. 


Chillicothe Business College 


Summer Session at the Chillicothe Busines 
College begins June 3, with enrollments 
throughout the first week in June. 


Scholastic ranking of this group is particular 
high as students are those who prefer schoo 
work to summer vacations. Also in the grow 
will be found ambitious boys and girls jus 
graduated from high school who want to begin 
their commercial work immediately and there. 
fore have a three to four month advantage ove 
the graduate who waits to enroll in September 


Besides a regular commercial curriculum, th 
Chillicothe Business College Summer Sessioy 
also features special work on Dictaphone, E¢. 
phone, and in Machine Bookkeeping for com. 
mercial school teachers who need experience 
in these subjects. 


Central Missouri State Teachers College 


The summer session of the Central Missowi® 


State Teachers College opens May 27th ani 
closes August Ist. One of the outstanding fe 
tures of the summer session is the lecture 
course which continues through the ten weeks 
and which will be participated in this summer 
by twenty-two well known educators and leai- 
ers of thought including Dr. William H. Kil. 
patrick, Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, Judge 


Florence Allen, Gerhart H. Seger, Belmon§ 


Farley, and Grace Sloan Overton. 


A number of special conferences are bein 


arranged including Guidance, June 3-6; Eke® 


mentary Education, June 11-14; Internationa 
Relations, June 17-21; Health and Safety, June 
24-28; and Audio-Visual Education, July 15-18 

Several well known entertainment number 
have been arranged. The regular staff will b 
assisted by a number of visiting instructors 


The complete facilities of the new Ward K-® 





z 


wards Library, the new Walter E. Morrov® 
Health and Physical Education Building, ang 


the new Social Center will be available. 


The summer session catalog may be obtainei 


by writing President G. W. Diemer, Warren-§ 


burg, Mo. 








Why Not 
Fifty-two 
Pay 
Checks top 
< Yb Eb. 
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Attend 
on 
Credit 
No 


Position 
No Pay 






Those of limited means need only advance a third of board and tuition expense, the college finances other 
two-thirds. Have new $50,000 girls dormitory—Seven other big buildings—Beautiful campus— $40,000 
Stadium—360,000 Gymnasium and Auditorium—Over 3500 students a year. For free catalog, address: 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE, CHILLICOTHE, MISSOURI 
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1915-1940 
1940 is the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the 
Founding of the Iroquois Publishing Company 














WORLD GEOGRAPHY, 
1940 EDITION 


By Abrams and Thurston 


Provides an up-to-the-minute story of 
important developments which are affect- 
ing the United States and the Old World 
today. WORLD GEOGRAPHY clarifies 
the whys and wherefores of these changes 
by organizing the pupil’s geographic 
knowledge around world events and em- 
phasizing the economic importance of 
countries and dependencies. 


New York Chicago 





Two Completely Modern Texts for Your Social Studies Program . . . 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN HISTORY, 
COMPLETE, 1940 EDITION 


By Southworth and Southworth 


A completely modernized edition of a text 
|| already widely used and acclaimed by 
schools throughout the country. Covers 
the history of our country from _ its 
discovery to the present day. All the 
outstanding events of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration are included. Up-to-date; 
complete; the style of presentation is 
unusually clear and interesting. 








Atlanta Dallas 
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DEAN ISIDOR LOEB TO RETIRE 

Dr. Isidor Loeb, Dean of the School of 
Business and Public Administration of Wash- 
ington University will retire at the end of the 
school year in June. 

Dr. William H. Stead, director of the em- 
ployment service of the Social Security Board 
at Washington has been named as the new 
dean. Dr. Stead received his degree of doctor 
of philosophy at the University of Missouri. 


THE TEACHERS DAY IN COURT 


Compilations of the Research Division of the 
National Education Association show that dur- 


| ing 1939 public school teachers appeared as 


litigants in high courts of the various states in 
approximately 100 cases. In most instances 
the teacher appealed from decisions of lower 
courts in controversies with schoolboards over 
contracts, compensation, or other rights; in a 
lew instances teachers were defendants in al- 
legations of negligence in connection with in- 
juries sustained by pupils. The most frequent 
suits are classifiable as contract cases. 


A MATTER OF TERMINOLOGY 


According to Superintendent Harry W. Lang- 
Worthy of Gloversville, New York: “About 1900 





in the University of Iowa a teacher took a hen 
into the class and, while this was a good deal of 
an innovation, it was simply a hen. About 1910 
this hen had become a ‘problem’. About 1915 
it had become a ‘project’. About 1919 this hen 
was a ‘unit of work’. Around 1925 it was an 
‘activity’. In 1930 it became the basis of ‘an in- 
tegrated program’. And lo! in 1936 this poor 


,9? 


hen had become a ‘frame of reference’. 


MISSOURI HAS TWENTY-FOUR JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 


Enrollment in junior colleges in the United 
States has doubled in the last seven years, ac- 
cording to the 1940 Junior College Directory, 
just issued by the American Association of Jun- 


ior Colleges. 

Enrollment has increased from 155,588 to 
196,510 in the last year. This 41,122 increase, 
which is 26.4 per cent, is the greatest ever re- 
ported, according to Walter C. Eells, secretary 
of the association. There are now 575 junior 
colleges, as compared with 556 reported a year 
ago. 

California leads the nation, with 64 junior 
colleges enrolling 73,669 students. Missouri is 
fifth with 24 junior colleges enrolling 7831 
students. 




















TEACHERS’ CREDIT UNIONS 
Help You - - 


to save when you should 
and 
to borrow when you must 


They Provide 
A reasonable return on the money you 
save; a loan service at a rate lower 
than most other sources. 
They Give 
Confidential service 
Convenient service 
Reliable service 
They are easily formed by your own 
group of professional associates. 
They are operated by officers chosen from 
your professional associates. 
They are protected by and operated under 
state supervision. 
Nineteen are operating now as follows: 
Teachers Credit Union, Kansas City 
L. A. Pinkney, Treasurer 
St. Joseph Teachers Credit Union, St. Joseph 
W. D. Bracken, Treasurer 
Northwest Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Mary- 
ville 
L. G. Somerville, Treasurer 
Springfield Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
O. O. Lahman, Treasurer 
Clay Co. Teachers Credit Union, No. Kansas City 
Amelia Keller, Treasurer 
University Credit Union, Columbia 
R. E. Lucas, Treasurer 
Maplewood School District Credit Union 
Ruth Hughes, Treasurer 
Webster Groves School District Credit Union 
B. J. Leonard, Treasurer 
Northeast Missouri Credit Union, Kirksville 
Paul Selby, Treasurer 
Boone Co. Teachers Credit Union, Columbia 
J. R. Hall, Treasurer 
St. Louis Progressive Colored Teachers Credit 
Union 
G. F. Ruffin, Treasurer 
Cape Girardeau Teachers Credit Union 
Prof. L. H. Strunk, Treasurer 
Butler Co. Teachers Credit Union, Poplar Bluff 
Eugene H. Broyles, Treasurer 
Central Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Warrens- 
burg 
Dr. Emmett Ellis, Treasurer 
Greene Co. Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
J. Fred Lawson, Treasurer 
Southwest Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Spring- 
field 
Mabel Moberly, Treasurer 
St. Francois Co. Teachers Credit Union, Flat River 
Vernon S. Estes, Treasurer 
University of Kansas City Credit Union, Kansas 
City 
R. W. Funk, Treasurer 
Cole Co. Teachers Credit Union, Jefferson City 
Henry Rollmann, Treasurer 
Use one of these for saving now. Don’t wait till 
you have to borrow. For more information contact 
MISSOURI MUTUAL CREDIT 
LEAGUE 
2206 Power & Light Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
This ad contributed by 
Missouri State Teachers Association 





In a recent report to patrons of the Advanee 
Consolidated School District, Superintenden 
Norval P. Schaefer, among other things, point. 
ed out that the high school enrollment since 
1934 had increased from 71 to 210. The num. 
ber of pupils transported has increased from 
89 in 1934 to 312 in 1940. 

A new gymnasium has been built, a school 
building remodeled and other improvements 
have been made without increasing the bonded 
indebtedness. 


INVESTMENT IN EDUCATION 


The United States Office of Education esii- 
mates that the Nation’s investment in educa 
tional plants and endowments and other trus 
funds is more than $12,000,000,000. Of the en. 
dowment and trust funds about $1,525,000,00 


are held by private institutions and $712,000-§ 


000 by public institutions. 

For instructional services in 
schools, for supplies, repairs, new buildings, 
and equipment for one year, there is an approx: 
mate expenditure of $2,659,000,000. The Office 
of Education points out that this is less thar 
10c a day for each person of voting age in the 
United States. 

Of the $2,650,000,000 spent for education in 
our country each year, approximately $1,300; 


000,000 goes for elementary school and kinder- 4 
garten instruction, $800,000,000 goes for sec- 


ondary schools, and $500,000,000 for colleges 
and universities. 





WAIT! 


Wait until you see The Laidlaw 
Basic Readers by YOAKAM, 
VEVERKA and ABNEY, with 
Illustrations by Milo Winter. 
The primary unit—Pre-Primer, 
Primer, Book I, Book II, and 
Book III, ready April Ist. 


Write for Full Information. 
Address the nearest office. 

















LAIDLAW 
BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson, Chicago—770 Mission St., 
Francisco—76 Ninth Avenue, New York — 
Fe Bidg., Dallas—441 W. Peachtree St. N. E., Atlante 
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NEW SAFETY FILM AVAILABLE 


The Keystone Trailer and Equipment Com- 
pany of Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo., who 
are the sole agents for the sale of SUP E RIOR 
All-Steel Safety School Bus Bodies in the State 
of Missouri, have announced that they now have 
a new Safety Film available for showing to 
schools and other groups interested in safety. 

This film was produced with the cooperation 
of Lowell Thomas, nationally-known news com- 
mentator. The film is very interesting and in- 
structive, especially to those groups interested 
in the safe operation of school busses. 


MATERIALS FOR CONSUMER 
EDUCATION 

A nineteen page publication of selected bibli- 
ography dealing with materials on the tollow- 
ing phases of Consumer Education: 

Federal Government Agencies, Courses of 
Study, Correspondence Course, Study Guides 
for Group Discussion, The Worker as a Con- 
sumer, Cooperative Education, Recent High 
School Textbooks, Recent College Textbooks, 
Motion Pictures and Other Visual Materials, 
Conference Proceedings, Surveys, Sources of 
Information on New Publications, and Con- 
sumer Activities. 

The bibliography was prepared by Consum- 
ers’ Counsel Division Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, Washington, D. C., and inqui- 
ries should be addressed to them. 


iE 


AMERICAN 
+ 
English 
Goddard-Camp-Lycan-Stockwell 


A superior grammar and composition 
series which stresses daily usage. For 
the four years of high school. 


—0ce> 


GETTING THE MEANING 


Guiler-Coleman 


The new workbook series with the ef- 
fective reading program for grades 7-8; 
9-10: 11-12. Consists of three graded 
books, 


Write NOW for Your Sample Copies 


Lippincott 


Chicago — Philadelphia — New York 





See WASHINGTON 


on your trip to 1940 shi 


Make your trip doubly thrill- 
ing! Visit Washington—Shrine 
of American Patriotism. See 
historic Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, too! Enjoy a = 
- to Atlantic City. B 

ers you liberal Toni 
preva here—going or returning 
—at no extra cost ! 


All B & O thru trains Air- 
Conditioned. Individual Seat 
Coaches offer many inviting 
comforts. B & O is the only 
railroad between the East and 
West passing directly thru 
Washington. Route of these 
Diesel-Power feature trains: 


CAPITOL LIMITED —from Chicago, 
All-Pullman and Streamlined. 
NATIONAL LIMITED — from St. Louis, 
Louisville and Cincinnati. 


ROYAL BLUE and COLUMBIAN — 
from New York, Streamlined. 
No extra fare on any train. 
Special low faresand tours to Washing- 
ton and the New York World’s 
Fair. For descriptive folders, 
write W.B.Calloway,Gen. Pass. 
Traffic Megr., Baltimore, Md. 
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BYRON COSBY 


Kirksville, Missouri 


An Educational Service Bureau 


This agency is cooperating with a selected 
group of qualified teachers who are inter- 
ested in securing a more satisfactory 
teaching or administrative position. Cor- 


respondence solicited. 
We enjoy placing teachers. 














TRADE, INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND 
DISTRIBUTIVE INSTRUCTORS 
CONFERENCE 

Mr. James R. D. Eddy, State Director of 
Vocational Education, Austin, Texas, Mr. J. C. 
Woodin, Local Supervisor of Industrial Educa- 
tion, Wichita, Kansas, Mr. Willian F. Patter- 
son, Executive Secretary, Federal Committee 
of Apprentice Training, Washington, D. C., 
and Mr. P. Frasier, Research Specialist, 
State Department of Education, Des Moines, 
Iowa, will be the out-of-state speakers for the 
Annual Spring Conference of Trade, Industrial 
Arts and Distributive Instructors to be held in 
Columbia, Missouri, May 3 and 4. 


ANNUAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
CONFERENCE 


The Eleventh Annual School Administrators’ 
Conference at Peabody College will take the 
nature of a School Administration Clinic. It 
will be held Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, June 18, 19, and 20. City and county 
superintendents, high school and elementary 
school principals, supervisors of instruction, 


officials in state departments of education, and 
other types of school executives in elementary 
and secondary schools are invited to mail im- 
mediately to Dennis H. Cooke or Ray L. 
Hamon a brief statement of several of their 
administrative problems on which they would 
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«+ THAT'S WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT N.Y.K. 


Experienced travelers know that on the great, 
modern ships of N.Y.K. they will find the tra- 
dition of friendliness and service to Japan that 
creates the perfect atmosphere for sea travel. 

SPECIAL SUMMER ALL-INCLUSIVE TOURS 

From the Pacific Coast 
Minimum fares: 
46 DAYS $405 43 DAYS $462 42 DAYS $415 
60-day bicycle tours from $398 
Unusual opportunity to observe Japanese School System. 
Summer ocean fares round-trip from $210 
Reduced fares for Round South America Tours. 


The first of 9 new passenger vessels, the Nitta Maru, 16,500 tons 
gross, will enter the California service in June, 1940. All first class 
cabins and public rooms of this liner will be air-conditioned. 


SEE YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT, or write Dept. 94, N.Y-K. Line: 
333 No. Michigan Av., Chicago; or any Cunard White Star Ltd. Office. 


RE: W- Bé-> LE IRE 
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like some help at the Clinic. These problems 
will be studied and discussed at the Clinic 
by authorities in and students of school admin- 
istration. There will be a large number of ex- 
hibits of school, equipment, textbooks, and sup- 
plies. No fee is charged for attending or par- 
ticipating in this clinic. 


$2500 PRIZES FOR BOOKS ABOUT LIFE 
IN AMERICA 


A Prize Announcement of unusual interest to 
teachers has just been made by Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, who, for years, have been identi- 
fied with education in America. 


For true, book-length ‘personal histories’ re- 
flecting significant aspects of American life, they 
are .offering prizes of $2500 each. They hope 
that one of the first prize winners will deal with 
the life of an American teacher or educator and 
they urge the participation of teachers in this 
project. 

Teachers who are interested in competing are 
urged to write for information and an applica- 
tion form to Life in America Editor, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


MORE NEW EDUCATIONAL PROJECTS 


The first is a study of the best methods of 
teaching citizenship, being made by the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, with a grant of 
$30,000 from the General Education Board. A 
special staff has been organized, headed by Wil- 
liam G. Carr, secretary of the Commission, as 
director, and G. L. Maxwell, on leave of absence 
from the University of Denver. Plans include not 
only an investigation of current practices in civic 
education but also a program of publicity of the 
findings concerning the most promising of these 
practices. 

The Carnegie Corporation has made a grant 
of $75,000 to the American Council on Educa- 
tion for a National Commission on Teacher Ex- 
aminations, made up of school superintendents 
from a number of localities, to deveolp and ad- 
minister examinations to new applicants for 
teaching positions, and to act as a center of 
information concerning all types of such ex- 
aminations. Headed by Alexander J. Stoddard, 
superintendent of schools in Philadelphia, the 
commission plans to give examinations in twelve 
cities on March 29-30, 1940, after their develop- 
ment in the meantime. Such quick implemen- 
tation may set a new speed record for educa- 
tional projects. 


A Committee on Policy appointed by the 
American Association of Junior Colleges re- 
cently held a two-day meeting in Atlantic City, 
and formulated plans for a four-year study of 
terminal education for the vast majority of the 
150,000 students annually enrolled in junior col- 
leges who will not continue their education be- 
vond the two years of the junior college. Funds 
to support this study are hoped for from sources 
particularly interested in this type of investiga- 
tion. 
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WOMEN’S MARK ON AMERICA CON- 
TINUED IN JU. S. OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION RADIO SERIES 


“Gallant American Women,” the _ historical 
radio pageant of American heroines, now reach- 
ing the half-year mark on NBC’s Blue Network 
and affiliated stations, will continue until at 
least June 25, U. S. Commissioner of Education 
John W. Studebaker said recently. 

Sponsored by the U. S. Office of Education 
and the Women’s Division of NBC, as a radio 
education service, the broadcasts depict what 
women—famous and unsung—have done for the 
progress of our Nation. 

The new installments, on the air from 2:00 
to 2:30 p. m. EST every Tuesday will feature 
the following: 


Ea 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 


_....... Women as Nurses 
Women in Business 
Women in Science 

Behind the Footlights 
Children First 

_........ Women in Aviation 

weweseeeeeee---e DINGiNng Women 

Through Space and Time 
... Wives of Great Americans 

Women in Sports 

From Spinning Wheel to Factory 

Librarians and Curators 

On the Air 


ENGLISH EXECUTIVE COUNCIL TO 
MEET AT COLUMBIA APRIL 27 


The Executive Council of the State English 
Association met at Columbia on Saturday, 
March 16, to discuss further activities and goals 
of the organization for the year 1940. 

Following the speaker’s address, the Council 
held a roundtable discussion in two installments 
during which it was decided that an inquiry into 
the activities of other State English Associa- 
tions would facilitate the progress of our own 
organization. A report of this inquiry will be 
given by Miss Aileen Lorberg, Director of 
Publicity, at the next meeting of the Executive 
Council. 

The next meeting of the officers will be in 
Columbia on Saturday, April 27, at which time 
about thirty invited English teachers from all 
sections of the State will participate in an open 
lorum discussion of the problems, activities, 
and objectives of English teachers. 


Any correspondence regarding the English 
Association and its activities may be addressed 
to any member of the Executive Council, whose 
names follow: President, Miss Agnes Swinney, 
Paseo High School, Kansas City; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Mary Howard, Webster Groves High 
School, Webster Groves; Secretary, Marie Bur- 
russ, East High School, Kansas City; Treas- 
urer, Chaney O. Williams, Southwest High 
School, Kansas City; Director-Delegate, Mr. 
E. E. Seibert, Maplewood High School, Maple- 
wood; Publicity Director, Aileen Lorberg, Wy- 
down High School, Clayton. 
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AROUND AMERICA 


AIR-COOLED ‘4 74 PULLMANS 


Visiting two foreign countries 


CANADA AND OLD MEXICO 


SEEING—Banff... Lake Louise... Canadian 
Rockies ... Vancouver ... Seattle . .. Port- 
land . . . Columbia River Highway ... San 
Francisco and its World’s Fair . .. Yosemite 
National Park . .. Los Angeles . . . Holly- 
wood ... Movie Studios ... Catalina Island 
... Pasadena ... Old Spanish Missions... 
Old Mexico. 

Wonderful meals ... de luxe hotels ... 
lots of sight-seeing ... handling of baggage. 
Enjoy your vacation in AIR CONDITIONED 
comfort. Ly. Chicago June 16-30, July 14-28, 
August 11-25. 

OTHER ATTRACTIVE ALL- 
EXPENSE TRIPS TO 

YORK WORLD'S FAIR 

costs as low as $35 


and Estes Park ... oe 
Glacier Park . Banff- 

Glacier-California . .. Montreal- 

. . Quebec-New England-Boston-New 

Sea Breeze cruises on U. S. steamers. 
Weekly departures 


ASK FOR FOLDERS 


POWERS TOURS 


111 West Washington Chicago, Illinois 
America’s Old Reliable Travel Agency 


NEW 


Colorado Alaska 
Yellowstone 
Jasper... 
Quebec . 
., 
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A Permanent Record — 


of every pupil in your school is provided by 
the PERMANENT ReEcorp Carp designed by 
Dr. W. E. Rosenstengel of the Columbia 
Public Schools. This card provides a com- 
plete record of the scholastic and physical 
progress of the pupil from elementary school 
through junior and senior high schools. 

Space is provided for attendance, scholas- 
tic, mental test, and physical records. Order 
Form A-8. 

A special Puysicat Recorp Carp is 
stocked which has an exhaustive listing of 
physical records of the complete grade and 
high school periods. On the reverse is space 
for elementary school record and mental 
tests. Order Form A-o. 


Form A-8 ..... 7 cents each 
Form A-9 ................ _ 4 cents each 
In sets (one A-8 and one A-9) 10 cents 


ARTCRAFT PRESS 
Box 119 ; 


Columbia, Missouri 
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AVAILABLE MATERIAL ON SOIL 
CONSERVATION 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture has a 
number of bulletins, film strips, and movies 
dealing with soil erosion and methods of con- 
servation that can be obtained through offices 
of the Soil Conservation Service, the Exten- 
sion Service, or county agents. Some of the 
soil conservation materials that are now avail- 
able are listed below. Other materials can be 
obtained directly from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and state agricultural colleges. 


U. S. D. A. BULLETINS 


Title No. 

The Use of Bluegrass Sod in the Control of Soil 

MIN as cticohieacnkcnstinanesees Farmers’ Bulletin 1760 
Strip Cropping for Soil Conservation 

ici aiscenanicieteiasapteineatalcciiie aie Farmers’ Bulletin 1776 
Terracing for Soil and Water Conservation 

i ali ec Farmers’ Bulletin 1789 
Conserving Corn Belt Soil 

sis arta umtnatbceneLuitiaa Meaumaanepsoaiaiat Farmers’ Bulletin 1795 
Conservation Farming Practices and Flood 

OS eee Misc. Publication 253 


What is Soil Erosion? .... Misc. Publication 286 

Soil Conservation Districts for Erosion Con- 
Ee Misc. Publication 293 

To Hold This Soil ........ Misc. Publication 321 

Legumes in Soil Conservation Practices 
EE en eee ho eee Leaflet 163 

Erosion on Roads and Adjacent Lands 
ea eT Ane ARM ee ee Reece ere ire Leaflet 164 

Soil-Depleting, Soil-Conserving, and _ Soil- 
I a  cpesioniationar Leaflet 155 

Topsoil: Its Preservation 

Ten Billion Little Dams 

From Ridge to River 


U. S. D. A. FILM STRIPS 





Title No. 
I IE. ssicsanenicesadaesinabiebionnth 438 
I i csc napsiicnicemmnccianosion 439 
Farming Practices that Conserve Soil and 

| RES Se ae aren enna renee 442 
Soil Erosion and Its Control in the Upper 

acral 
Soil Erosion in the United States ................ 467 
Keeping Minnesota Soil at Home ................ 476 
Keeping Wisconsin Soil at Home ................ 477 
EN OES EEE reaee eee eee 478 
Keeping Illinois Soil at Home .................... 497 
Soil Erosion—Whose Problem? .................... 523 

MOVIES 

The CCC at Work—Lake States (2 reels, sil- 

ent) 


Muddy Waters—Soil conservation in the south- 
western states (1 reel, sound) 

Forest Fires—Or Game? (1 reel, sound) 

Beavers at Home—A story of beavers at work 
(2 reels, silent) 

Grass Land—Saving the soil by pasture man- 
agement in southwestern states (1 reel, sound) 

Rain on the Plains—Wind erosion and its con- 
trol in the southwestern states (1 reel, sound) 

Anchored Acres—Soil erosion and methods of 
control (1 reel, silent) 

Save the Soil—Measures for conserving soil 
and soil fertility (2 reels, silent) 

Our Wildlife Resources—Game birds and ani- 
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ALL-EXPENSE HAPPINESS TOURS 
4 to 7 DAYS—Chicago-New York, 
Saturdays-Sundays, Streamliner 
Trail Blazer; hotel room with bath 
in New York, World's Fair $ 
admissions, etc. from....... 35 
7 DAYS—Every night a comfortable bed. 
Niagara Falls; Pennsylvania Hotel New York 
City; World's Fair admissions, etc. Return via 
Buffalo; D & C cruise to Detroit; all 
SE S64 00db60 000 560000009000 $65 
8 DAY S—Chicago-Washington; 4 nights New 
York, Hudson River Boat, Niagara 
Falls, D & C Cruise Buffalo-Detroit 
OTHER WORLD'S FAIR TOURS 
14 DAYS—Lv. Saturdays—Chicago- 
St. Louis, Dallas, Carlsbad Caverns, 
El Paso, Juarez, Old Mexico; Holly- 
wood, 3 days Los Angeles Biltmore 
Hotel, beautiful Yosemite, San Fran- 
cisco World’s Fair; Portland, Columbia River 
Highway, Seattie, Vancouver, Banff, $ 
Lake Louise—$180; Without Meals... 153 
17 DAYS ALASKA, 9 day cruise, 

Canadian Rockies, all expense. ....... $239 
Tours Everywhere . . . all connections 
SEE YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or write Dept.“S” for FREE Booklet indicating tour 


HAPPINESS TOURS 39 S. STATE ST., CHICAGO 
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mals in natural habitats (2 reels, silent or 
sound) 
All of these movies are available in 


size and some in 35 mm. size. 


CHARTS 

The Soil Conservation Service also has avail- 
able a number of charts on soil erosion and 
conservation including a series of 10 conserva- 
tion education charts concerning various phases 
of the work. These charts can be obtained 
from the Service or the U. S. Department oi 
Agriculture. 

OTHER SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

The upper Mississippi region comprises the 
states of Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
and Wisconsin. Several demonstration projects, 
CCC erosion control camps, and other offices of 
the Soil Conservation Service located in these 
states can furnish information on soil conserva- 
tion. 

Staff members in the camps and projects can 
arrange a field study of the demonstration 
areas for you. Visit the nearest soil conserva- 
tion demonstration area and see the methods 
used to conserve soil and water, and to provide 
proper use of the land. 

SOIL CONSERVATION, official monthh 
journal of the Soil Conservation Service, cat- 
ries the most up-to-date information on land 


16 mm 


use, soil conservation, and erosion control 
measures. It can be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Print- 


ing Office, Washington, D. C., at $1.00 a year 
or 10 cents a copy. 
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Reviews printed in this department are not intended to be critical summaries unless 


signed. The purpose of this department is to bring to the attention of our readers books 





ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, The Rainbow 
Series by Harry A. Carpenter, Guy A. 
Bailey, and Mary Louise Baker. Published 
by Allyn and Bacon. 

These books are primarily science readers, 
yet they meet the essential standards of a basal 
reader. As supplementary readers they provide 
a rich background of reading experience. 

Book 1 has 87 large four-color illustrations. 
On 99 of the 144 pages in Book 2 there are 
well chosen four-color pictures. At the bottom 
of each page in both books animated drawings 
are used to present science concepts. 

The text is in verse and rhyme. The vocabu- 
lary in Book 1 is simple enough for first 
graders. 


GETTING THE MEANING, Books 1, 2, and 
3 by W. S. Guiler and J. H. Coleman. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Company. 

Getting the Meaning consists of three graded 
books in a reading program, each containing 

36 units—enough to provide for regular prac- 

tice two or three times a week for a semester. 

Book 1 is designed primarily for one semes- 
ter’s use in grades seven or eight; Book 2, for 

a semester’s use in grades nine or ten; and 

Book 3, for a semester’s use in grades eleven 

or twelve. 

_ The authors are experts in the field of read- 

ing and have based their books on the results 

otf research. 


EASY GROWTH IN READING by Gertrude 
Hildreth, Allie Lou Felton, Mabel J. Hen- 
derson, Alice Meighen and_ collaborating 
editors and authors. Published by the 
John C. Winston Company. 

OUR PICTURE BOOK, 32 pages. 

OUR STORY BOOK, 40 pages. 

Pre-Primer Level One, MAC AND MUFF, 
48 pages. 

Pre-Primer Level Two, THE TWINS, TOM 
AND DON, 32 pages. 
Pre-Primer Level Three, GOING TO 

SCHOOL, 32 pages. 
Primer Level One AT PLAY, 128 pages. 
Primer Level Two, FUN IN STORY, 128 
Pages, 
First Reader Level One, I KNOW A SE- 
CRET, 160 pages. 
First Reader Level Two, GOOD STORIES, 
128 pages. 
Second Reader Level One, ALONG THE 
WAY, 192 pages. 
Second Reader Level Two, THE STORY 
ROAD, 144 pages. 


that have recently been published which might prove of interest. 











Third Reader Level One, FARAWAY 
POINTS, 256 pages. 
Third Reader Level Two, ENCHANTING 


STORIES, 192 pages. 


Recognizing that learning to read is an indi- 
vidual and difficult problem, EASY GROWTH 
IN READING features reading readiness be- 
fore each unit, allowing for proper grouping of 
children and individual progress according to 
ability. Particularly outstanding are two large 
“readiness” books for beginners, in full color, 
replacing the traditionary chart. 

The materials, with story form predominat- 
ing, are organized in two easy interlocking 
levels of growth for each grade, with three 
levels for the pre-primer stage. Much easy 
reading at each level is assured by a low 
vocabulary load, and by the use of words with 
concepts meaningful to the child, skillfully 
presented and often repeated in new settings. 
Correlated activities, word and phonetic exer- 
cises grow directly out of reading content. 


PRAGMATISM AND PEDAGOGY, by 
Thomas H. Briggs. Pages 124 plus x1. 
Published by The Macmillan Company. 


This is the new volume of the Kappa Delta 
Pi lecture series. The book makes a challeng- 
ing appeal to all who are interested in educa- 
tional progress to apply the pragmatic test to 
the work of the public school. 

Professor Briggs describes the meaning of 
the pragmatic method using as an example his 
study of the meaning of culture. He states 
that it is by the pragmatic test that one may 
learn what difference education really makes 
in the individual and in society. 


ENGLISH WRITERS, Revised Edition by 
Tom Peete Cross, Reed Smith, Elmer C. 
Stauffer, and Elizabeth Collette. Pages 
788 plus xxxi. Published by Ginn and 
Company. 


A section on recent literature as well as 
selections from world-famous masters of Eng- 
lish literature is included in this volume. 

The organization is by periods and by types 
within periods, with interesting type studies. 

The wealth of editorial aids includes reading 
tests, unusually attractive pictures, pithy head- 
notes, discussion hints, and a dictionary of 
names and phrases. The full background ma- 
terial for each period and the type discussion 
plus the lives of the writers make this a literary 
history as well as a readable anthology. 
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FOR GOOD NATIONAL ASSOCIATION Write for list of 
POSITIONS of TEACHERS AGENCIES —— recegsias 
FOR GOOD Cree tee: Milles, Os an recommended 
TEACHERS — pean iy oy " sata by leading educators 








A dependable service to teachers and schools for 
thirty-eight years. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia, S. C., Richmond, Va. 


Charter Members of the National Association of Teachers’ 
Agencies. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., 


———— TEACHERS WANTED —— 


To earn a trip to Mexico—easy to do— | 
write for information: | 


PROF. J. E. ANGULO—TOURS | 


University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas | 
. ° \h 
See Old Mexico This Summer 








BEST SHORT STORIES FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS, Sixth Collection. Selected and 
compiled by Carol Ryrie Brink. Pages 512. 
Published by Row, Peterson and Company. 

This volume of twenty-seven stories is the 
sixth of a series by Mrs. Brink. The stories 
were selected from juvenile magazines and 
should appeal to boys and girls from ten years 
up. There is a wide variety of plot and style. 


NEW STANDARD ARITHMETIC, Grade 


VIII by DeGroat and Young. Pages 334 
plus xiii. Published by Iroquois Publishing 
Company, Inc. 


This arithmetic book for use in Grade 8 uses 
simple language and a clear concise style. The 


material based on life situations is organized 
on the unit plan. There are cumulative reviews, 
diagnostic texts, mental tests, and final check 


up tests. 

The pages of the book are clear and present 
a varied use of type. The cover is made of 
waterproof cloth. 





ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITY 


for Superintendents, Principals, Teachers, to 
sponsor Program for Character Education to 


schools. State Approval. Immediate opening. 
Also vacation positions. Reply fully, giving age, 
education, experience. 


John Rudin & Co., Inc., 
322 Lathrop Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
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PLANE GEOMETRY by Grover C. 
and Jesse Osborn. Pages 423 
Published by Webster Publishing 
pany. 

This text contains three organized, easily 
distinguishable courses called the minimum, the 
average, and the maximum. This organization 
makes it possible for the teacher to care for 
individual differences. 


GETTING A LIVING, The Foundation of 
Economic Society by Harley L. Lutz 
Edmund W. Foote, and Benjamin F. 
Stanton. Pages 687. Published by Row, 
Peterson and Company. 

This 11th or 12th grade economics text has 
been written to educate the next generation 0! 
American citizens so that they will actually 
know and appreciate a few simple economi« 
laws. It is characterized by dependable author- 
ship, up-to-the-minute applications, simple 
presentation, and many teaching aids. 


RETAILING—PRINCIPLES AND PRAC 
TICES OF RETAIL ORGANIZATION, 
BUYING, ADVERTISING, SELLING, 
AND MANAGEMENT, by G. Henry 
Richert. Published by the Gregg Publish 
ing Company. Pages 432. 

A secondary school text that covers the 
phases and functions of retail store operation J 
Interwoven with a treatment of the market: 
ing structure, retail buying, advertising, sell- 
ing, store finance and accounting, and manage § 
ment is a continuous development of the basit 
elements of retail selling. 
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38TH YEAR. 
603 Mfgs. Exch. Bldg., 8th & Wyandotte 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Western Reference and Bond Association 
A TEACHER PLACEMENT BUREAU 


A live and up-to-date Bureau placing teachers 


from Kindergarten to University. We have need 


for Missouri trained teachers. 














VACATION AND PERMANENT 
POSITIONS 
for 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS 
Write Full Qualifications 
T. G. NICHOLS 
City Bank Bldg. Kansas City, Missouri 








MONEY LOANED TO TEACHERS — college 

graduates—to pay summer school or vaca- 

tion expenses, urgent debts, etc. Low cost. Pay back 

during school year. Investors, we pay 4% on savings. 

Get details. 

TEACHERS’ NATIONAL LOAN ORGANIZATION 
1023 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 








MOVING? 


Are you changing your address soon? 
If you have plans that will change your 
address before May 10, please notify 
School and Community, Columbia, Mis- 
souri. Your School and Community can 
not be forwarded to your new address by 
the postmaster. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR 
“NON-ACADEMIC” PUPILS 

What high school faculty is not concerned 
with the problem of adjusting its educational 
offerings to the needs and abilities of what are 
often called the “non-college” or “non-aca- 
demic” youth who now attend high school 
in increasing numbers? 

It is with the answer to this 
what to do about these educationally 
youth that Dr. B. L. Dodds now on the edu- 
cational staff of Purdue University, writes in 
That All May Learn, which was published as 
the November issue of The Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals.* This handbook was prepared by Dr. 
Dodds while on tthe staff of this Association’s 
Committee on Implementation and is issued 
as an official publication of the Association in 
the pattern set by the Orientation Committee 
with its previously published Issues and Func- 
tions Reports. That All May Learn is written 
primarily to be used as a handbook of in- 
formation for the use of American secondary- 
school principals and teachers who are trying 
to adjust the programs of their schools to the 
educational needs of all youth. It marshals 
and interprets the best answers to be found 
in educational research and theory and in cur- 
rent school-practice to such questions as Who 


question of 
neglected 


is the “non-academic?” What is he like? What 
are his educational needs? Is he a_ normal 
individual? What are his social needs? What 


are his vocational needs? What adjustments 
in program are schools making? 

“Dodds, B. L. That All May Learn. Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Vol. 23, No. 85, November, 1939. 
5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. $1.10 
Postpaid. 
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AS ONE TEACHER TO ANOTHER: 


“THE PUPILS READING CIRCLE LIST prepared by my Teachers Asso 
ciation is of the greatest help to me in ordering books. It not only helps me 
to decide what books my school needs; it is a real life saver in assisting me t0 § 
know how to use them. I can now plan my units of work to fit the State 
Courses of Study with a minimum of work and a maximum of satisfaction. 
“I order all my books from The Missouri State Teachers Association. 
It worked out this helpful plan, therefore it’s entitled to the business. Besides 
whatever profits are made are used to help the cause of education in Missouri. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 
Missouri State Teachers Association, Columbia, Missouri, 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNIT! 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


1940 SUMMER SESSION 
June 10 — August 2 


THE SUMMER SESSION PROGRAM 


Students who are interested in a program of university study will find challenging 
opportunities in the offerings of the 1940 Summer Session. Eight semester hours 
of credit may be earned. Courses will be offered for credit in all Schools and 
Colleges of the University except in the School of Law. ‘The Summer Session 
will provide exceptional opportunities for graduate study and an excellent pro 


gram of professional training. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Concerts Dramatics 
Lectures Conterences 
Research Recreation 


Laboratory School Program 
—loc-> 


For information about the Summer Session, write to: 


DEAN THEO. W. H. IRION 
Director of the Summer Session 
Desk 1, 212 Education Building 


Columbia, Missouri 
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Pre-primer Primer First Reader Second Reader 


NEW READERS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES! 


WINKY, a new pre-primer by Myrtle Banks Quinlan, is the first of the basal series of Quine 
lan Readers. It combines attractiveness with the practical features required by the best teaching, 


Outstanding features which distinguish WINKY from all other pre-primers are: highly 
legible streamlined print, new words listed in the color band at the foot of each page, test page 
at the conclusion of the stories, two songs whose appealing melody and familiar vocabulay 
make them an integral part of the reader. 


Other unique features are: the letters of the alphabet in the border of a song; the rhythmic 
phrasing of the reading which helps lay a foundation for phonics; the close harmony between 
illustrations and text. 


DAY BY DAY, the primer, continues the story of WINKY with the same unique features. 
But instead of two songs there are five — instead of 48 pages there are 160. 


TO AND FRO, the first reader, carries forward the story with the same characters as WINKY 
and DAY BY DAY. It has, however, 192 pages and five songs. A continuous story runs 
throughout the series of the three books. The vocabulary, carefully controlled as to quality, 
quantity, gradation, and repetition, is the child's own. 


FACES AND PLACES, the second reader, has 256 pages, 75 stories, 5 songs, 45 re 


view pages, and 184 attractive pictures. 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE with Judy and Joe, by Carpenter, Bailey, and Baker, the 
first of the Rainbow Readers for elementary grades, has already been adopted for basal use 


in Kentucky and for supplementary use in 
the states of Louisiana and Oklahoma. It EEE 


has a controlled vocabulary and is simple fMmPNO\4\RNUlias 
enough for young pupils to understand. =|] LN. SCIENCE 


The second of the Rainbow Readers, 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE with Bob 
and Don, was adopted along with the first 
grade reader for basal use by the state of 


ADVENTURES Kentucky. 
IN SCIENCE 


Allyn and Bacon 
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